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O..Top 


with 2000 hp. Thunderbolts’ 


Speed, range, fire-power and high-altitude performance place 
the Army’s new Republic “Thunderbolts” among the world’s out- 
standing airplanes. The heart of each of these great pursuits 
is its 2,000-horsepower supercharged Double Wasp engine. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE THREE DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION —— 














The roaring power plants of American fighter planes in 
miles-high battles, or the purring motors of light planes 
on defense patrol require faultless lubrication. Humble- 
Esso Aviation Oil in regular grades for heavy planes and 
in special Aviation 60 and 80 grades for light planes can 
be depended on to do the job. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINI 1G CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS . 
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nage air transport of tomorrow. Mot 


~ ships will follow, crossing present barriers of time and — 
distance to establish the new freight and passenger 
routes of the world. Like the largest aircraft of the 


past and present, they will be powered by Wright. 
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A WAR MESSAGE 


to 


ALL EMPLOYERS 


* From the United States Treasury Department x 


Winnr nis War is going to take the mightiest effort 
Ame in me in mate | und in 
I | eve dime i s t gen ly 
needed { t in necessities of food, clot! ing, and 
shelt secure final Victory, be put into 
the w 

Ar f the billions required to produce 
the ind ¢ ir Army and Nav 
nee ! I e sale of Defense Bonds. Only 
by regular, week veek, pay-day by pay-day invest- 
me \r eople ca ni ve d 

| \ way to win. This is the way to 
pres va f life 

I ir Gove ie needs, urgently, 
your cooperation with your employees in immediately 
en! 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 
It provides, simply, for regular purchases by your em- 
ployees of | 1 States Defense Bonds through system- 
atic—yvet tal pay-roll allotments. All you do is 
hold the total funds collected from these pay-roll allot- 
m<¢ c uC t and deliver a Defense Bond 
to the em; ee each time his allotments accumulate to 
an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. 

The Pay-Roll Sa Plan has the approval of the 
Ameri | f Labor, the Congress for Indus- 


trial O 1 the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is 
now in effe several thousand companies varying in 
numbe f « ees from 3 to over 10,000. 

In sendi he coupon below, you are under no obliga- 
tion, other than your own interest in the future of your 


all the Plan after you have given it your 


country, to inst 





MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! 


U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 


This space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by Southern Flight 


consideration. You will receive—l, a booklet describing 

samples of free literature fur- 
i 

Plan; 3, 


Savings authorization card; and 4, 


how the Plan works; 


nished to companies installing the a sample 
employee Pay-R 
the name of r State Defense Bond administrator who 
can supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. 

To get full facts, send the coupon below 
—today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- 


tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS 
PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY 


It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, 
deadliest fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever 
needed to win. 


It gives every American wage earner the opportunity for 
financial participation in National Defense. 


By storing up wages, it will reduce the current demand 
for consumer goods while they are scarce, thus retarding 
inflation. 


so we = 


It reduces the percentage of Defense financing that must 
be placed with banks, thus putting our emergency financ- 
ing on a sounder basis. 


— 


It buildsa reserve buying power for the post-war purchase 
of civilian goods to keep our factories running after the 
war. 


6 It helps your employees provide for their future 
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Colossus in Action 

Latest dope from Willow Run is that Ford 
is making good all his pre-war boasts about 
what he can do towards whipping the Axis. 
Already his erstwhile critics who listened some 
months ago with their tongues in their cheeks 
are blushing a rosy pink. With characteristic 
Ford drive, he is going whole-hog, hell-bent 
for production without the slightest consider 
ation of cost. Like Uncle Sam’s over-all pic 
ture, Henry is dealing in billions. Colossal 
is the word for his operations. You needn't 
be surprised to see him whipping out a dozen 
bombers a day together with plenty of those 
“V”" type engines he’s had under development 
for about a year. Right now the “V” is still 
being run to destruction on full throttle tests 
When something gives way, his engineers im- 
prove it. Soon he hopes to have a batch of 
perfect prototypes and when all the bugs are 
licked he’ll be ready for quantity production. 


When Bombs Fall 

Some of the wisest war observers expect us 
to get bombed before long. When it happens 
a lot of our smug and overconfident citizens 
will probably wake up to the fact that we are 
actually at war, that it’s their neck at stake. 
In spite of mounting Allied reverses, in spite 
of Pearl Harbor, the bitter memory of which 
should goad us on to unremitting toil and 
effort, there still remains in America a lack 
adaisical attitude that actually portends and 
smacks of the fate of France. It shows up 
especially in civilian defense work which is a 
fizzle to date, except perhaps for the Civil 
Air Patrol, and less than twenty-five per cent 
of the pilot population has enlisted in that 
organization, even though it is self-evident 
that through CAP and CAP alone will we keep 
civil aviation alive for the duration. We have 
not yet been able to reconcile all the howls and 
yelps from the private flying family over the 
new designated airport regulations with the 
private flying family’s one-quarter-hearted 
support of the Civil Air Patrol. Maybe some 
day we will learn that in unity there is 
strength. And that Uncle Sam, long the 
patron saint of private flying, for the first 
time in history asks us to make a small, volun- 
tary payment on account of interest. One- 
fourth has come through since Pearl Harbor. 
The other three-fourths do most of the yelling 
when a new restriction comes out. Effen that 
ain’t human nature! 


The Latest Troubles 

And speaking of new restrictions, the air- 
port designation rules that went into force on 
February 15 are causing a great deal of pain 
ful readjustment. Many small fields have 
closed down for good, their airplane popula- 
tion having been moved to distant ports for 
storage, for occasional use or for sale. Dis- 
couragement runs rampant and new plane sales 
have practically ceased to exist. Many fixed- 
base operators who have heretofore depended 
largely on airplane sales for their bread and 
beans are closing up shop and taking jobs 
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with the Ferrying Command at $300 
per month. Except for training op- 
erations miscellaneous flying is prac 
tically shut dowr The more pessi- 


stic believe that instead of a blan- 
own private flying 
imply regulate us out of 
the ai Well, we don’t take that 
time to think 
used to flying 
Right now it’s 


ew now tnat we'vi nad 


who spend most 
of their time filling out forms without 
pay, and a shade rough on the CAA’s 
ove rworked 
and understaffed it’s a wonder they 
ithouse In 
uur humble opinion, if w 
worth through CAI 


prove oul 
things’ will 
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AC KeT in iter oT? 


If are ! r ‘ the subject 
? Line the f ving etter, drop 
a line and we’ forward it to the 
Luthor 
‘Dear | 
“Navigatio1 a bject upon which 
any hour ff hangar flying has 
been spent as w ich midnight 
trying to mi I the subject. 
It an exact lence t as meteor 
ology is an exact en o long as 
ti expecte 1 occ I 
“Being lost certainly not a happy 
or secure feeling. Being t without 


someone to aid you in navigation pro- 


cedure is a still unhappier sensation. 


“Lieutenant Ross Mahachek, for- 
merly of the U. S. Navy and lately 
of the World-Chamberlain Airport at 
Viinneapolis, simplified this complex 
subject of navigation in his book pub- 
lished by G. P. Putman and Son in 
1932. I can not understand why the 
average civilian flier has not been in- 
troduced to this comprehensive work 
ong ago. I stumbled onto it by acci- 
dent while browsing along the shelves 
of the Tampa Public Library. His 
explanation of the problems one en- 
counters while flying are so explicit 
and lacking in redundancy that one 
wonders why it should be so. 

“Because of the work the Civil Air 
Patrol will be requested to do civilian 
fliers will be doing a great deal of 
cross-country work and it is for that 
reason I would like to give you Ma- 
hachek’s method of solving wind 
vectors by mental calculation with lit- 
tle or no possibility of error. 

“His system practically guarantees 
that you can steer correctly within 
three degrees of your objective and 
if you can do that consistently with a 
protractor, rule and good pencil you 
are good, I have checked and re- 
checked it on many cross-country 
flights and I have yet to fail to hit 
my objective with reasonable accu 
racy 

“The system works in any direction 





of wind or velocity in relation to the 
track. It must be remembered that 
when the angle of the wind to the 
track exceeds sixty degrees that the 
figure sixty must be used as it would 
be impossible to have more than 2 
fifteen degree correction. 

“Our predicate is as follows: Our 
air speed is 100 miles per hour. Wind 
velocity 20 miles per hour. The angle 
of the wind is forty degrees from our 
track. The solution is 20/100 wind 
A.S. equals 1/5 and 1/5 of 40 is 8, 
which is the number of degrees of 
correction necessary to fly a_ true 
course. 

“This solution has practically elim- 
inated my navigation troubles, espe- 
cially when it is combined with Ma- 
hachek’s wind drift determination. If 
there are enough who would like to 
hear more of the Lieutenant’s simpli- 
fications I will be glad to hear from 
you, especially after you have tried 
this one part.”—George Clay. 


New Kind of Woman 


The aircraft industry is producing 
many new innovations, changing peo- 
ple’s lives and opening new possi- 
bilities for a lot of people. Alice 
Smith, North American Aviation’s 
female employment interviewer in 
the Inglewood plant is one of the 
“new women” to be developed. In 


(Continued on page 44 
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GALLANT MEN 


defending liberty in the skies confident- 
ly believe that we build the best into 
each Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Mag- 
neto, Spark Plug and Ignition Switch 
Their confidence in us is the most potent 
incentive to strive for perfection that 
our craftsmen could feel. All the com- 
pulsion which tyranny can enforce 
upon slaves is feeble by comparison. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


BENDIX 


SCINTILLA 





THE WORLD’S FINEST 
AIRCRAFT IGNITION 
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Martin 


Developments in Plastics 
do More 


than Save Aluminum 
xe 


hee than 400 plastic parts, developed by Martin engineers, now 
- replace aluminum in one Martin Bomber. Included are radio masts, 
equipment supports and housings, control quadrants, brackets and many 
other small structural parts made from thermosetting materials 

bomber noses, gun turrets and windshields made from thermoplastic 
materials . . . bomb bay doors, wing flaps, wing tips, table tops, cabinets 


and other larger aircraft assemblies made from veneer materials. 


Pictured here are a few of these developments which, in addition to saving 


aluminum, machining operations and assembly time, reduce the weight 


and increase the efliciency of Martin Bombers for our fighting forces, 





1. All Plastic Nose of the U.S. Army’s and high dielectric qualties. Structurally 


Martin B-26 ... made from tough, clear’ efficient, easily manufactured and _ in- 
acrylic sheet The first all-plastie nose stalled. 
section . made without metal support- 


ing members which hamper visibility. 
Less than half the weight of glass; quickly 
formed and easily worked; affords high 
resistance to sun, weather and high air 
pressure 


2. Radio Antenna Mast, smooth sur- 
face of which lessens aerodynamic drag 
Base, mast and cap are all of molded- 
macerated or molded-laminated phenolic 





compounds. ~ Advantages lie in lightness, 
bending strength, economy in production, aren 
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3. Cabin Ventilator of phenolic plastic, 
eliminates corrosion problems. Its intri 
cate shape, which would require much 
machining in metal, is easily molded from 
plastic. Neat in appearance, light in 
weight, plastic ventilators are well suited 
to quantity production Adaptable for 


both military and commercial aircraft. 





4. Control Quadrant, connecting pilot's 
controls with aileron cables . . made 
from macerated fabric-filled phenol-for 
maldehyde molding materials. Withstand: 
wide variations in operating temperatures 
Test of 20,000 cycles continuous opera- 
tion under load showed no undue wear in 
grooves. 20° lighter than cast aluminum, 
requires far less machining. 





5. Pilot’s Switch Panel of \aminated 
thermoset plastic—with markings on 


panel in fluorescent materials activated by 
ultraviolet light. Clearly visible to the 
pilot—lessens danger of detection. Trans- 
parent plastic sheets cover panel to pro- 
tect fluorescent materials and prevent rub- 
bing off or obscuring of fluorescence 


THe GLENN L. Martin Company 
Bauttimore, Mo., U.S.A 
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On December 17, 1941 . 


the submarine tender 


U.S.S. SPERRY 


was launched at Mare Island, California, the first 
vessel to take the water after the declaration of 
war and the Navy's answer to the President’s call 
for ships, ships, and more ships. 

Sperry Gyroscope Is highly honored that 
this important vessel bears the name of Elmer 
Ambrose Sperry, whose early interest in the devel- 
opment of apparatus for the U. S. Navy led to 


his founding the company thirty-two years ago. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY. INC. 
Brooklyn, New York a 
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[Cleco Sheetholders | 
save time by elimi- 






nating the use of 







nuts and bolts to 
hold skins together 
for riveting. 
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This Cleco riveter {world-famous for 
is one of the hun- their ability to 
dreds of Cleco tdols e or se 
that speed airplane safe landings and| 
fabrication _j |take-offs. 


ST } — PLANT 
USED BYYW4 —_ IN AMERICA 


=e major manufacturer of airplanes in the Cleco sheetholders, help meet the nation’s cry 
United States uses one or more products of for planes and still more planes. * This univer- 
The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. In landing gear sal use of Cleco products is not only a gratifying 
equipment, Aerol Struts enjoy overwhelming endorsement of our efforts. If is even more —a 
preference throughout the industry. In airplane solemn responsibility in the successful completion 
production, our extensive line of Cleco pneumatic of America's wartime program. In the fulfill- 
tools, valves, fittings, and accessories, as well as ment of this great responsibility we shall not fail. 
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THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


3734 East 78th Street ° Aircraft Division ° Cleveland, Ohio 
CONTRACTORS TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
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AIRCRAFT 


WITH Gi e 
ACCESSORIES 


PAN-AMERICAN 
PACIFIC CLIPPER 


ITH running lights out and radio silenced, Pan 

American Airways Pacific Clipper swung from 
its scheduled course to elude invading enemy war- 
planes and continued, in accordance with a ‘‘planned 
procedure , on a 24,686 mile course around the 
world. The resourcefulness exemplified by flight 
personnel and the steady, unfaltering performance 
of equipment throughout the 209% hours of flying 
operation is an achievement of which Pan American 
can be justifiably proud. 


To the Pan American engineers engaged in the 
selection, operation and maintenance of equipment, 
Eclipse Aviation offers congratulations for a job well 
done. Proud are we of the part that Eclipse Aircraft 
Accessories played in this historic flight. More than 
ever before, air line operation is responsible for 
the maintenance of safe and speedy transportation 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. Today, with the 
Americas fighting a common enemy together, AIR 
LINES have truly become LIFE LINES OF DEFENSE. 


Eclipse Products used in the Pan American Pacific Clipper 


E-160 Direct Cranking Electric Starters, Battery Booster Coils Solenoid Starting Relays, Engine Driven Generators, 

Engine Driven Autosyn Alternators, Current Regulators, Battery Operated Autosyn Dynamotors, Air Check 

Valves, Oil Separators, De-Icer Distributing Valve, De-Icer 4-Way Control Valve, Propeller Anti-Icer Pump, 

Flap Retracting Motor, Fluid Check Valve, Motor Driven Hydraulic Pump for Propeller Feathering, Electric 
Propeller Governor Control and Switch. 


‘ 


$3) ECLIPSE AVIATION ES 


Em eg DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION ¥ 
BENDIX, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


© 1942, Bendix Aviation Corp. 
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By happy coincidence the nam ronca ha: number of letters 
as the glorious name “America!” But solely by choice Aeronca’s leader- 
ship has been attained with the same strict regard for principles that have 


made America the mainstay of civilization. 
As makers of America’s first and finest light plane, we of Aeronca have, 


from the start of the National Emergency, adopted an “Al] Out” policy in 
concentrating our resources on the government's needs for planes, parts 
and other essential materials. 

Already we have been awarded several exacting commissions for our 
armed forces —a significant tribute to Aeronca’s reputation for skilled 
craftsmanship and precision engineering. In addition, as our specific con- 
tribution to the training of pilots who will play such a basic part in the 
victory program, we shall continue to build the Aeronca Defender, already 
acclaimed by instructors as “Trainer of the Year.” 

But the race against time is vital. Every minute will count. New effi- 
ciencies, short cuts, time-eliminating factors must be discovered. This 
merits recognition over and above the fine “Esprit de Corps” which has 
made for Aeronca its position of leadership. We have, therefore, established 
the Aeronca Victory Awards. For every idea, for every plan that any 
employee creates which will improve a part — or an operation to speed 


up production — that employee will be rewarded. He will receive the 
Aeronca’s “First and Finest” emblem in gold, plus added compensation. 


Aeronca is confident that by its recognition of these contributions to 


an already highly geared operation, it will do its part in shortening the 


road to a glorious victory. > 
ER Ae LO? 


PResiognr 


ERONCA 


AERONCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 













































“MISSION COMPLETED 


Scenes like this illustrate climactic 
chapters in The Allison Story: 
“The Air Corps is getting «ts Allisons 
Getting them in the quantities asked. 
Getting them by the time set."’ 






—AWAITING ORDERS’* 


We tell you this story of Allison 
simply because we think you ought 
to know what is actually taking 
place in wartime production in America 
in the busy, talk-shy places where the 
work is done. It mirrors what goes on 
all over the country behind the scenes. 
There is in it, you will find, reason for 
all freedom-loving people to take heart 
and courage, for what we can do, others 





can and likewise are doing. 


E had a cornfield, a pear or- 
chard 


“can do” American spirit. 


We had an engine we knew was “tops,” 
some ideas on how to make it better, 
and the ambitious intention to put it 
in mass production 


But no one had ever built so marvel- 
ously fine an engine except piece by 
piece, one at a time, by hand. 


No one had ever seen the kind of 


factory we needed windowless, air 
conditioned, “‘blacked out” completely 
where extremely precise work could 


go on uninterruptedly night and day. 


No one had the super-standard, super 
accurate machine tools called for, and 
there were only a couple of hundred 
trained men, where one day we would 


need thousands. 


One thing more we had—a job that 
had to be done: The Air Corps wanted 
Allisons. Lots of them. Fast! 


|" make a two-year story 
short - 
getting its Allisons. 


the Air Corps is 


_ Message from Indianapol: 
December 17th, 1r94t 


and an abundance of 


Getting them in the quantities asked. 
Getting them by the time set 


Where the pearorchard stood,1,000,000 
square feet of modern factory space is 


in full production, busy night and day. 


Where the cornshocks ranged, 12,000 
skilled men expertly operate hundreds 
of machines more intricate than most 
of these men had ever seen up to a 


year ago. 


From a hundred subcontractors scat- 
tered over the country come parts and 
subassemblies, in a smooth-flowing 
system of supply that had to be set 
up from scratch. 


From our test cells are streaming out 
Allisons far better than the original 
pattern —to a goal many times the one 
first set—engines delivering 235 more 
horsepower each than was initially 
specified, achieved 


Our first mission is completed: Pro- 
duction is rolling at peak capacity on 
schedule — already thousands of 
Allison engines are giving a magnifi- 
cent account of themselves across the 
world. 


We are proud of this, of course, for 
ourselves and especially for American 
industry of which we are a part. 


For you can count on it, America! — 
what Allison has done and is doing is 
being repeated in factory after factory 
in this unmatchable land and will be 
repeated manyfold in months to come. 


The task ahead of us all in this na- 
tion is vast and crucial — but it will 
be gloriously done. 


Big as it is or may be, the job’s in 
hand — devoted, driving, get-it-done 
effort is taking its measure — all we 
need now is more 





without change in 
engine size and with 
reduced weight per 


horsepower ! “The Tomahawk 


Al of this means we 


have made good on 


The British call it 


have 
The Mustang 


our promises 





The following planes are all 
with the Allison liquid-cool 
Curtiss P-40 (U.S.) The British call it 
The Kittuthawk"’ 
Bell Airacobra U.S and British designation 
Lockheed P-38 Interceptor (U.S.) 
The British call it ““ The Lightning”’ 


North American Apache (U.S.) 









of the same! 
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metour firstobjective. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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LOS ANGELES 


Interstate now delivers Cadets to 42 states 
in one day’s flying time from either Los Angeles 
or its new plant in Greater Kansas City. And 
here is a further advantage —fly-away- prices 
are the same at both plants. 

On Fairfax Airport in Greater Kansas City, 
Cadets are now assembled and serviced for 
the East, South and Central states. In Los 


The area in the white 

circles is within 1 day's 

flight from Cadet plants 

—all of the United States 

is within a day and 
ao half. 


Angeles at Interstate'’s main plant, Cadets 
are built and serviced for the Western and 
Rocky Mountain states. 

This forward step by Interstate means even 
greater savings in time and money to busy 
CPT Operators all over America with quicker 
deliveries of planes and parts—factory serv- 
ice only a flying day away. 


és INTERSTATE 
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Z Say, would one of our West Coast readers check on a rumor we've heard? Does the Army 
really send up a pursuit squadron each morning to patrol the wings of the B-19 and 
chase away any homesteaders who have staked out claims during the night? 


Major Al Williams, alias ‘*Tattered Wing Tips,”’ 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THIS MONTH'S 
BRAIN TWISTER 


Three planes simultane- 


entered a bank *. 
ot tog ten miles wide u 
The plane s,a P-38,a PBY, 
and a Cub had speeds ot 
00 mph, and 


’ 
OUST) 


100 mph 
5 mph respectively. How 
tar into the fog did eacl 


ship fly 4 


KNOW HOW 
TO KNOW 
“KNOW-HOW” 

We hear the 


know how 


ph rasc¢ 
more and 
We'd 


as an 


more these days 
lefine “know-how 
extra knack, a special sort 
of ingenuity that turns 
out 215 training-plane en- 
gines a month from a fac 
tory with a Capacity of 
195, or cuts the time nec 
essary to shape a laminated spruce wing 
i-man hours to 20 minutes flat 


We don't claim any corner on “know 
how’ at Gulf. But we do feel that we've 


Spar from 2 


sot more than our share. An example is 


the way our research men just wouldn't 
admitthat ordinary refining methods made 
a lubricant efhcient enough and depen 


ne engines. Reti 






lulae to the contrary, they thought 
that there MUST be a way to make a 
better, safer oil 

There was! 

Chey used pencils, paper, and slipsticks 
they used the laboratories; they aied ‘know 

d And they leveloped the special 
Alchlor process which gets MORE oft 


the carbon and sludge making impurities 
out of Gultpride and makes it the better, 


sater oil they wanted 

















THIS MONTH'S 
WHOPPER 


sir 


) I have read with amaze 
ment the articles which have 
appeared in your columns 
I have accepted the truth of 
the findings of obviously 

x sincere and honest pilots 
and explained their contra 
dictions as from inade 
quately standardized obser 
vations 


This field experience un- 
der conditions which elim- 
inate most of the observa- 
t10On errors May interest you 


On a cross-country flight 
in Florida my engine cut 
out. The ground beneath 
was covered with a heavy 
growth of palmetto and 
scrub pine and, directly un- 
der me, one of many brush 
hres. To prevent an explo 
sion I started to pump the 
Gulf Aviation Gas from my 
tanks as I spiraled down for 
a forced landing. The first 
pint fell into the fire. The resulting rapid ox- 
dization of this unusual hydro-carbor 
created a thermal which carried me to 8,500 

Using sail-plane technique, I glided several 
miles to the next grass hire and repeated 
the operation, thus continuing to my destin 
ation. Careful observation of the ground evi- 
denced the phenomenal heat released by the 
G.A.G. Otherwise impenetrable jungle was 
cleared by the complete burning of the heavy 
growth, including stumps and roots 

The extreme speed of these G.A.G. re 
actions, as predicted by theoretical physicists 
of space-time relations, even disturbed my 
1ormal time concept, for as | glided the 
native woodmen were already erecting fences 
ind setting out gardens and groves of citrus 
trees. Now, on flying this same course, many 
of these isolated farms are seen to be the 
homes of happy people 


Sincerely yours 
“Doug” Moore 
St. Petersburg, Fla 
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Just Among 
Ourselves 


Let's Stop This Folly 


HE United States at last realizes we have no air 
power and that it will be quite some time before 
production ind the tr uning programs come up to 
the point ot comfort Our people know now why we 


re on the losing end of this bitter war, and airplanes 


finally have been given priority above all other hghting 
equipment 


In spite of alm unanimous political, military and 
public opinion on the subject of airpower, in spite of the 
fact that practically everyone is in agreement that without 
\irpower We are gone-goslings, we permit the most damna 
ible crime to persist right under our very noses—the 
elective service policy of drafting irreplaceable technicians, 
pilots mechanics, engineers ind other trained specialists 


] 
into the walking army 


Thousands of capable young men who have been in 
tensely trained in various branches of aviation are now 
shouldering guns in our new mass army. Untold thou 
sands are being drafted every week while foot army con 
tingents are dying in both hemispheres for lack of sufh 
cient airpower Airmen especially are being drafted at 
in alarming rate. It is authoritatively estimated that some 
15,000 gt iduates of civilian pilot training courses have 
Here is one of the 


been inducted into the ound torces. 


most flags int ind de ructive practices now being tolerated 


in our war eftort 


\ e had hoped this 


eliminated simultaneously with the appreciation of our 


blood sucking practice would be 


need for urpower natu! lly developed, as all of us close 
to the aviation picture felt sure it would eventually. But 
such is not the case. Draft boards continue their hungry 
grab of valuable and irreplaceable technicians and _ fliers 
despite America’s life and death struggle against time and 
the Axis for air superiority The draft boards ZO serenely 
on snatching the most precious, hard-to-replace war-win 
ning personnel we have, with no consideration whatsoever 
of any individual’s particular utlity in specialized helds 
of wartare 

Late last month, the Selective Service System, under 
the signature of director Lewis B. Hershey, released a 
memorandum to all state directors stating that “civilian 
instructors, mechanics with ratings A or E, and trainees 
of accredited CAA schools may individually be given 
serious consideration for occupational deferment as a ‘nec 
essary man’ or ‘in training or preparation therefor’ under 
Section 622.21.” Under such cases the local board requires 
the filing of a DSS Form 42A 


This is a step in the right direction, but it doesn’t go 
far enough There are thousands of valuable men avail- 
ible tor helping to win this War in the lif W ho are not 
hitched up with the CPT. Any instructor, any airplane 
ind engine and instrument technician, amy pilot poten 
tially capable of military air service should be deferred— 


not just CPT people And you will note that the policy 


given serious consideration”, and the 


ibove reads “may bi 
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draft board still has the power to destroy our valuable pool 
of technicians and airmen who are ready and waiting for 
their proper niche just as soon as the military air services 
can catch up with their own program. 


By putting an end to this criminal waste of talent we 
can hasten the day when airpower is a reality and not just 
a plan, when the aggregate strength of all our flying re- 
sources now in existence are put to work on the herculean 
task before us. Our greatest bottleneck today is in trained 
air specialists, and the hungry draft boards aren’t helping 
the situation any by pouncing on those who are vitally 
needed in the air services, although the air services them- 
selves in their present mad haste are apparently unmindful 
of what’s going on, lacking in appreciation of the thousands 
of trained young men ready and willing to serve in that 
branch of the service where they know they can do the 
best job. There’s no doubt that the practice will stop 
eventually, that the air services will get wise when per- 
sonnel shortages are more acute later on and then put a 
stop to it. Meanwhile, we are throwing away one of our 
richest resources, the tragic consequences of which may 
never be visible to the blind leaders who tolerate such 


reckless waste of manpower and brainpower. 


Enturtk gr in your 
Civil AIR PATROL 


Hawaii Vindicates Martin 


NE ot the surprises awaiting the over-ambitious 

Japs will be Hawaii. The Army isn’t saying 

anything about that possession’s preparations for 
a return visit by the yellow-bellied slant-eyes, but you 
can rest assured all hell will break loose out there the next 
time trouble starts. President Roosevelt’s Washington 
Birthday report to the nation emphasized that there won’t 
be another Pearl Harbor as far as Hawaii is concerned. 
He stressed, with much obvious pride, that the fate of 
the Hawaiian Air Force will not be revealed. 


The only deduction possible from this is that our good 
old friend, Maj. Gen. Fred Martin, who commanded the 
Hawaiian Air Force at the time, has been completely vin- 
dicated. This is heartening to those privileged to know 
Martin, for with them there had never been reason to 
believe he was in any way connected with the Pearl Harbor 
debacle. The first intimation of continued confidence in 
Martin came when he was given command of the Second 
Air Force with headquarters at Fort George Wright, 
Washington. Now comes President Roosevelt’s comment 
as a complete exoneration. 


General Martin, we should remember, was cited for 
the success of the Army’s 1924 around-the-world flight, 
although his plane crashed almost at the start of that 
epochal venture. He was credited with its completion 
because as leader he had the foresight to arrange months 
in advance to spot supplies and accessories at points 
around the globe which enabled the planes to complete 
the mission. That kind of ability is rare. It has played 
an important role in the development of American air 
Later General Martin held responsible posts with 


power. 
During his tour 


the Materiel Division at Wright Field. 
there, many contributions to air power were perfected. 


Fred Martin is part and parcel of the ever-growing 
To know that he retains the 
We need 


air strength of the nation. 
confidence of his superiors is good news indeed. 
him now more than ever and our future will depend 
largely on the abilities of him and others associated with 
him through the past who have proved their value. 
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PILOTS -- tot Gn Paper 


Establishment of a Service Pilot rating in our air services together 


with a streamlined “refresher course" would provide a minimum pool 


of 20,000 pilots immediately for all sorts of non-combatant flying duties 


LSEWHERE in this issue we speak of the tragic 

loss of manpower through the drafting of airmen 

and air specialists into the walking army. Closely 
akin to this subject, but far more amazing because of its 
tremendous scope and far-reaching significance is the ab- 
solute failure of our military minds to utilize completely 
and unreservedly the powerful resources of civil aviation, 
resources that all the billions appropriated in the past 
couple of years could not create next week, a national 
asset that can’t be purchased at any price, yet one that 
would volunteer in toto on a moment’s notice if but given 
the chance. 

Let us consider first, the small amount of the civil avia- 
tion “pool” that has been drawn on, and second, what 
benefits would accrue to the war effort if they were com- 
pletely utilized. 

The Army Ferrying Command probably has hired less 
than a thousand civilian pilots for ferry service. Although 
the Civilian Pilot Training Program produced the in- 
structors that made the present primary Army Air Corps 
training program possible, and uncovered thousands upon 
thousands of aviation cadets, the CPT program has been 
consistently damned by faint praise from the military and 
the appropriation for the next fiscal year presently stands 
at the pathetic figure of $36,000,000. Meanwhile, there 
are well over 1,000 operators capable of providing primary 
instruction at 1,000 airports all over the nation, there 
are 100,000 active pilots with private and commercial 
certificates, an additional 100,000 student pilots, and some 

7,000 privately owned airplanes that can bez pressed into 
service, not next August, but today. 

All primary Army Air Corps Training has been done 
by civilian contractors under Army supervision, but other 
than fairly capab!e management on the part of the op- 
erators, the only civil resource utilized has been instructors 
and mechanics. 

One of the most astounding facts that must be brought 
to light is the great number of experienced pilots who 
have given up flying during the past few years and who 
would volunteer immediately if a place were created for 
them. How do we know? We asked them. We found 
over a thousand in a relatively small area in less than 
three days—experienced pilots with the most impressive 
array of flying history one could wish for—a veritable 
standing air army of men between the ages of 27 and 45 
for whom there is no provision or place in our military 
services. A standing army of pilots who have spent 
fortunes of hard-earned money to amass precious flying 
time and gain licenses and ratings, ready to go! They 


pause in wonderment at the stalemate. 


YAN this be logic, common horse-sense, they ask— 
this idleness which allows precious wealth in air 
strength to rot, rust and lapse into impotence? 

At this grave hour when men die for lack of air support, 
when nation after free nation slumps backward into de- 
feat which stings deeper and deeper still with the realiza- 
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tion that unpreparedness, complacency and the abuse of 
freedom are the cause? 

Most of the volunteers uncovered in the survey were 
beyond the draft. Practically all were past the age limit 
of the Army and Navy air services. Many were business 
men. Some were unemployed. There were family men— 
one with five kids. The oldest was 47 years old—the 
forties were well represented. We beat the bushes and 
from the wilderness came running true Americans in an 
honest, typically American rush to offer their services in any 
way possible—the kind that stuck with Washington at 
Valley Forge, the brand of fighting men who hold on 
under MacArthur, the breed of pilots who fly with Chen- 
nault over Burma. Why in heaven’s name can’t they 
be used during these painful hours while we still talk 
about pilots “‘on paper”? The establishment of a “Service 
Pilot” rating in our air services, with or without com- 
mission status, and a well-planned, streamlined “refresher” 
course for these men could easily provide a pool of 20,000 
pilots immediately for all sorts of non-combatant flight 
duties. 

We don’t believe the American people realize what 
tremendous civil aviation resources are going to rot and 
ruin and that if they did know about it, all hell would 
break loose, and public indignation again would rise up 
and force an issue as it did in the case of pensions for 
Congressmen and Mrs. Roosevelt’s antics in the OCD. We 
don’t believe they will stomach such flagrant waste as 
encompassed in the disregard for thousands of civilian 
airmen and airplanes that can and must be utilized NOW 
both for training airmen on our own shores and for the 
relief of military pilots now bogged down in non-com- 
batant flying operations. 


O be quite frank, we didn’t realize how powerful 

a force of experienced airmen were standing ready 

to volunteer—ready to take a refresher course and 
be assigned to duty—until we shook loose a thousand of 
them in less than three days’ time last month. Like the 
American people who are crying for offensive action, these 
pilots are ready—not tomorrow, but today; not on paper, 
but in cold, hard reality. They want action, but our 
military men can’t give it to them. Though modern war 
moves wtih the swiftness of light, our military men must 
move like snails. The irony of it all may be summed up 
in facing the fact that enemy submarines operate at will 
right at our front door steps, whipping us at home by 
cutting off the oil supply to the seaboard, while our boys 
abroad are eating hot lead, all for the lack of airpower. 


Meantime the mighty voices of thousands of pilots 
crying out for a chance to fly go unheeded; potential 
training fields close up, costly training equipment is dis- 
mantled or placed in dead storage because of crippling 
restrictions, and airmen, upwards of the 27-year-age limit 
go back to the banks and filling stations and beer halls, 
perplexed and despondent, wondering what the hell kind 
of people are losing this war, anyway. 
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HY haven't we demonstrated the traditional Amer 

ican conception of air power—seek out the enemy 

und destroy his bases in the initial action? The 
answers we've heard to date just won’t reconcile them 
selves with the principles of pioneering Army airmen led 
by the late General Billy Mitchell and his followers. 


Our first hero in the war against Japan was a pilot, 
Captain Colin Kelly, whose B-17 sunk the battleship 
Haruna. It is important to remember he was a bomber 
pilot ind that his mission was oftensive, not defensive. 
Later other B-17’s roused admiration by sailing through 
Jap formations, blasting enemy pursuits from the skies 
with their powert ul guns ilthough they were unescorted, 


ind sinking Japane sc troopships and Ww arships 


We learned quickly how important our bombers ar« 
and how futile enemy air defenses were when pitted against 
them. Soon the Navy swept into the Japanese islands in 
the South Pacific and, demonstrating perfect co-ordination 
of planes and rifles, smashed enemy fortifications almost 
leisurely The resultant destruction, removing the threat 
of attack from those islands, built up faith in the offensive. 


Now glance far off into the hill country of Burma and 
China. There the fearless American pursuit ace, ( laire 
Chennault, and his valiant volunteers shot their way for 
all time into the hearts of us Americans, ripping Jap for 
mations to pieces with Curtiss P-40’s and Brewster But 
faloes. We marveled at the courage of the Tigers who 
hunted down Jap bombers with deadly and reckless claws. 
They took on vastly superior numbers, overcoming tet 
rific odds by sheer nerve and masterful flying, and eage: 
Americans searched thei papers for reports trom the 
Burma skyfights where a little band of fighting fools ruled 
supreme while stronger fleets crumbled around them, col- 


lapsing in surrendet it Singapore 


It might have been different if somebody, somewhere, 
had been the champion of bombardment that Chennault 
is of pursuit. For if we had sent along a few bombers 
with the P-40’s and Brewsters, Chennault’s volunteers 
could have included a few Colin Kellys. And from their 
bases we could have seen them abruptly change the China 
Sea into a deathtrap for the Japanese troopships which 
sailed leisurely down the road to Singapore carrying thou 
sands upon thousands of invaders to first one island and 
then another beyond to menace Java and Australia. Think 
of the toll Colin Kelly could have taken as the long pro- 


cession ot Jap CONVOYS MOV ed along the C hina coast. The 
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By TOM ASHLEY 






AITING FOR? 


lf We Can't Bomb Japan, Chennault 

Can! It Will Take Bombers, Not Pur- 

suits, to Stop Enemy Air Forces. What 

Happened to Frank Andrews’ GHQO 

Air Force Mission? He Can Do It If We 
Let Him! Here's How... 








victory of Macassar Straits could have been won much 
sooner and with more effectiveness if the same troopships 


had been smashed in the China Sea. 


A costly error was made when those responsible shipped 
pursuit planes without bombers to the American Volunteer 
Group before Pearl Harbor. For one thing, bombers could 
have been sent much more easily, for as President Roose- 
velt pointed out in his war report to the nation on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, bombers can be flown to the South 
Pacific whereas pursuits must be crated, shipped and un- 
crated. Unfortunately those in charge gauged the equip- 
ment by an evaluation of the problem which now has 
proved erroneous—they chose pursuit planes as a defensive 
weapon to defend the Burma Road, when the very nature 
of air power demands offensive action to remove quickly 


the sources of air attack. 


JE were the last American reporter to interview 
Claire Chennault when he returned to China from 

1 holiday visit to his Louisiana home. After spend- 

ing a year with Chiang Kai-Shek as principal advisor on 
aviation he was more enthusiastic than ever in his faith 
in the pursuit plane. We attempted to tell him of the 
growing trend among air tacticians to relegate the little 
fighter to the category of anti-aircraft guns so far as their 
effectiveness against bombers was concerned. But he showed 
us movies he had taken of Jap bombings, Chinese pursuit 
and the unique Chinese air raid warning system, which 


We pub- 


lished his story under a lead which told how Chennault, on 


always foretold the situation far in advance. 


the basis of China’s experience in actual war, had con- 
cluded that pursuit was still master over the bomber. So 
the ace fighter pilot, who had shown the Chinese how to 
realign the guns and sights of American planes to extend 
the point of fire, probably would have had little to do 
with bombers even if they had been sent to him. As late 
as this day he would probably ask for the Republic P-47 
if given an opportunity to name the type of plane with 
which he could accomplish most in Burma. 


But the Air Force Combat Command knows air power 
is built around the bomber. Our huge expansion program 
is built on the foundation constructed by the old GHQ 


Air Force. Lieut. Gen. Frank Andrews, today in charge 


of air operations in the Caribbean and South Atlantic 
areas, wrote an article for SOUTHERN FLIGHT in October, 
1935, a few months after the GHQ Air Force was acti- 
vated with him as commander. “The GHQ Air Force,” 
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he wrote, “is a part of the Army, but that does not mean 
that its operations are necessarily in direct support of the 
ground forces. The present great range of our bombard- 
ment aviation, the backbone or basic element of the Air 
Force, makes it a very potent factor in the defense of our 
country against foreign aggression at distances far beyond 
the sphere of influence of the ground forces.” 


HAT statement is packed with meaning. Read 

again. It was spoken in 1935, when the B-17 was 

an innovation. Now consider the added range, load 
and firepower of today’s four-engined bombers and the 
success they already have scored. Why haven’t we struck 
aerial blows in defense of our country against foreign ag- 
gression “‘at distances far beyond the sphere of influence of 
the ground forces?” 


Time is wasting, yet as we write this we have failed 
to see air power employed as this conception dictates. The 
absence of bombardment aviation in the volunteer air force 
in Burma, its apparent absence in lend-lease provisions 
shipped to China where bombardment could have accom- 
plished so much long before now—these facts indicate 
failure on somebody’s part to recognize the full value of 
counter-air force tactics, despite the fact that as long ago 
as 1935 our GHQ Air Force set out to build air power 
around those tactics. 


In bombing operations the after-effects are apt to force 
political as well as a military influence on the tactics to 
But offensive air action against the Japanese 
gainst strictly military objectives with- 


be employed. 
can be conducted a 
out barbarity. 


Before popular opinion, incensed over atrocities com- 
mitted by the Japs, reaches the boiling point military 
objectives in the Nipponese realm should be bombed vig- 
orously. It can be done from Burma, from China. Vol- 
unteers could do it until our own Air Forces fought their 


way to vantage points. 


At Macassar and off Bali we have carried out air action 
in line with some of the tenets stressed by General An- 
drews in his SOUTHERN FLIGHT article back in 1935. He 


wrote: 


“Enemy ground forces are best attacked when crowded 
aboard the ships on which they must come against us from 
overseas, and their airplanes are best struck when similarly 
crowded on carriers or at their bases. We do not wait 
until the enemy ground forces are ashore and able to ma- 
neuver, nor do we wait for his airplanes to take the air 
before attacking them. In the former case they are too 
scattered and too well protected to be dislodged easily. In 
the latter case they are in three dimensional space and are 


elusive. As mosquitoes are more effectively eradicated 


their breeding places than in flight, enemy forces are more 
susceptible to air force action when they are concentrated 
than when they are deployed and in position to fight. 
However, to provide against every contingency, we have 
a class of aviation, pursuit, whose mission is to intercept 
and destroy enemy aircraft in flight; and another class, 
attack aviation, which is effective against troops wherever 
they may be.” 

If we finally found it useful to go part of the way, 
what is keeping us from going all the way with air power? 
One wonders. 


Let’s give in to the obvious and concede air power its 
rightful place. Let’s not stop at merely correcting priori- 
ties to rank bombers and battleships on even terms in 
the production picture, but go ahead and put bombers in 
front of battleships in the factories and sub-contracting 
network. And when we get bombers by the thousands, 
let’s not be content with bragging about production but 
extend the assembly line belt to the point of contact with 
the enemy where the full force of mass production must 
eventually be applied against the enemy’s workshops and 
logisitical resources. That’s where air power wields its 
most effective influence. Let’s stop kidding ourselves by 
clinging to tradition and start recognizing the very obvious 
fact that Japan must be defeated with bombs. 

Our Air Force has had to fight for recognition by other 
branches of our armed forces. A lot of people outside 
the Army, including writers, did what they could to see 
that air power obtained respect in peace time. Now that 
the opportunity has developed for realization of all past 
hopes and struggles, it turns out disappointing to look on 
while chance after chance slips by without climactic 
action by the Air Force to prove its worth. 

We glory in the exploits of heroic pursuit pilots. Ship 
sinkings by dive bombers, medium bombers and Flying 
Fortresses thrill us. But these are defensive air operations, 
and beyond them are the tremendous accomplishments 
which offensive air power could be chalking up all the 
while. Appreciation of airplanes and airmen would soar 
beyond all bounds if the public could follow news ac- 
counts of far-ranging bombardment missions wiping out 
enemy factories and materiel sources. For a glimpse at 
the possibilities, look at Britain’s heavy raid on Paris in- 
stallations. The toll of life was great, but commentators 
were prompt to offset that fact by citing the value of 
destroying sources of Germany’s weapons. Public opinion 
immediately grasped the significance of counter air force 
tactics. 

Let’s give our bombardiers the controls and a chance to 
cry out war’s newest and most terrifying battle challenge: 
“Full throttle ahead and damn the pursuits!” 


What are we waiting for? 
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—Cargill, King Features Syndicote 






































































THE HARTER REPORT 


House Group Criticizes Army for Abandonment 


of Dive Bombers, Self-Sealing Tanks, but Praises 


U. S. Warplanes for Performance in Battle 


BANDONMENT by the Air Corps betore the wat 
of dive bombers and self-sealing gas tanks, both 
it American innovations, was criticized by the House 
military aftairs committee 1n its release ot the Harter Re 
port after a probe of the Army Air Force. At the same 
time the Congressmen spoke praise for manufacturers, 
cited actual war records proving the superiority of Ameri 
can bomber and fighter types in combat with the Nazis 
and Japsies, and told of tremendous production accom 
plishments 
The report, made public last month, summarized its b« 
liefs like this 
The special committee believes our planes being pro 
duced now are the equal in most types to those in produc 
tion elsewhere. In certain categories, particularly heavy 
bombers, we unquestionably lead the world. When ou 
latest pursuit comes into full production, the P-47, we 
doubtless will have the edge for the time being in ceiling 
und performance of all fighter aircraft in the world.” 
Then, 


charging it had overlooked “many opportunities to have 


n plain-spoken words, it indicted the Air Corps, 


much more efficient and modern planes prior to the out 
break of war in 1939.” 

“We developed the dive bomber,” the congressmen 
stated. “Yet we had none, and we are just getting them 
now. We pioneered in self-sealing gas tanks. We abandoned 
them and the German demonstrated how necessary they 
ire. Our 1939 models had very little fire power and only 
recently have our planes carried the guns experience has 
demonstrated ire so necessary. All this, despite the fact 
Congressional committees were frequently told our planes 
of that period were better than those of any other nation. 

“The special committee does find that belatedly our 
Air Corps did realize the necessity of these modernizing 
changes and our present production has ample armor plate 
protection for pilot and crew, self-sealing tanks and mount 
plenty ot heavy guns In this connection it 1s of interest 
to note that Germany has been compelled to lighten the 
armor plate and reduce the number of guns on their Messer 
n order that they might be able 


schmitt pursuit aircraft 
to reach the combat altitudes of American-built bombers.”’ 

The Harter Report admitted we still have not perfected 
1 long-range fighter, but added experimentation is con 
tinuing und cited as consolation that no other nation has 
a satisfactory development of -this type at the present time. 

Going into battle records, the Congressmen cited these 
accounts of American equipment in war: 

Twelve British-flown Curtiss Tomahawks (early-model 
P-40) engaged a mixed German and Italian force of over 
60 planes, destroying 36. Later, 4 of these Tomahawks 
attacked a 30-Plane German force of JU 88’s and Messer 
schmitt 109’s, downing in the first phase of the combat 
12 Germans while losing 2 P-40’s and in the second phase 
shooting down 8 more Germans. 

In the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, two U. S. 
P-40’s attacked a Jap formation and each shot down two 
planes. Shortly afterwards, one of the P-40’s engaged two 
more Japs and downed both. 

Claire Chennualt’s American Volunteer Group defend 
ing the Burma Road with P-40’s and other types, in De 
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cember and January bagged 90 to 100 Japanese planes with 
a loss ratio of about 1 to 10. 


On Jan. 23, the Chennault unit, with 23 P-40’s. and 
Brewster Buffaloes took on two large Jap forces 130 miles 
trom Rangoon and destroyed 3 Jap bombers and 9 fighters 
certainly and two more bombers and 10 additional fighters 
probably, while losing only 2 Buffaloes and 1 P-40. 

On the Russian front, 4 Tomahawks shot down 8 Messer- 
schmitts and routed others supporting the German drive 
before Leningrad. 

On Jan. 24 a flight of 3 Boeing B-17’s attacked a 
Japanese convoy in the Straits of Macassar and sank a 
transport, set fire to another and shot down 5 enemy 
tighters without loss. 

The B-17’s have been attacked by enemy fighters regu- 
larly, consequently shooting down the enemy with prac- 
tically no loss to themselves. 


Reporting “tremendous strides” already have been made, 
the committee expressed confidence that President Roose- 
velt’s gigantic aviation production schedules of 60,000 
planes this year and 125,000 in 1943 would be fulfilled, 
“tough as they are.” 


On the basis of its studies, the committee recommended: 

1. Installation of numerous additional airdromes and 
auxiliary fields in the United States and possessions. 

2. Location of additional air bases so as to permit a 
maximum of dispersion of airplanes on the ground. 

3. Increased study and complication of camouflage in 
areas where an enemy attack may occur. 

4. A careful inquiry into construction of underground 
hangars for airplanes and underground installations for 
fuel, lubricants, ordnance supplies and machine shops. 

5. Rotation of military personnel stationed at isolated 
offshore and tropical bases to limit the maximum period of 
ot service under such conditions to one year. 

As a long-time objective, the committee recommended 
permanent acquisition of the off-shore bases leased from 
the British for 99 years in the trade for destroyers. 

The committee said that the air force objective of a half 
million officers, cadets and enlisted men—laid down last 
November—would be “doubled and trebled before we are 
through,” and said 83 aviation training schools would be 
operating by spring, and that an annual training rate of 
30,000 pilots would be reached by June. 

The committee paid tribute, too, to the aircraft industry. 
“All in all,” the report said, “this committee finds the air 
craft manufacturers have been made up of forward look- 
ing businessmen who have had tremendous problems con- 
fronting them, but who have surmounted most obstacles 
and are performing a most important and patriotic service 
to their country. 

“Some mistakes have been made which is most natural, 
but the industry, when requested to do a job, has proceeded 
to perform it in the most approved American fashion.” 

The report was signed by Chairman Harter of Jhio, 
ind by Representatives Costello of California, Brooks of 
Louisiana, Andrews of New York, Arends of _ Illinois, 
Clasona of Massachusetts, Elston of Ohio, and Delegate 
King of Hawaii. 
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An Airport 


Here's What to Do at Busy Airports 
When An Emergency Develops 


By CHARLES E. HANST 


President, American Association of Airport Executives 


HAT would you do in case of a serious airplane 
accident on your field? Unless carefully-consid- 

ered plans had been worked out in advance by the 
airport management, you would probably contribute to 
the general confusion and hinder, rather than help, the 


situation. This would happen for the reason that major 


accidents on busy air bases require expert handling, with* 


a detailed plan of procedure. Every operator, every airline 
employe, every hangar-hand should have a definite assign- 


ment. 


| have produced a crash plan for Love Field at Dallas 
which busy airports elsewhere would do well to study if 
they do not already have a workable system. It brings 
into play all agencies based on the field, assigning each 
a duty which, if followed properly, will eliminate con- 
fusion and wasted motion and produce maximum aid with 
a minimum of effort. The procedure was designed for 
use only in event of a major crash involving considerable 
damage to aircraft or passengers, crew members or other 
personnel. Minor accidents will be disposed of in the 


usual manner, 


Eight steps form the order of action by the control 


tower to initiate the plan. They are: 

1. Notify fire department. 

2. Notify City Emergency Hospital 
3. Notify operator involved. 

4. Notity airport manager. 

5. Notify local CAA representative 
6. Notify police. 

7. Notify all airport Operators. 


8. Temporarily close airport to all air trafhe. 


This will be indicated by turning on a special light on 
the control tower or by the sounding of a special siren, 


is agreed upon 


Sounds complicated, doesn’t it? But the more you study 
it, the simpler it becomes. For example, under No. 
in notifying all airport operators, the inter-communication 
system performs this chore with expediency, especially 
when a code signal is used. Love Field’s plan calls for 
the following signal to be broadcast by the control tower 
Operator Ove! the inter-communication system to all op 


erators Ninety nine, Loca 


Attention, all personnel: 
tion. . ” The code signal No. 99 indicates an aircraft 
accident. Operators not connected over the inter-com 


munication system will be notified separately by telephone. 


S Manager, who would take immediate charge and 
assume general control of the entire situation, or 
designate an assistant, I had to consider a num 


ber of operators in working out this plan to assign duties 
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in event of a major crash. 
CAA as the busiest air 


Love Field, rated by the 
terminal in the Southwest, 
is the base of American Airlines, Braniff Airways, 
Delta Air Lines, Dallas Aviation School, U. S. Army Air 
Corps Mechanics Training Detachment, Air Associates, 
Southwest Airmotive Company, and other smaller op- 
erators. And while this concentration of activities indi- 
cates a wealth of personnel for use in executing the plan, it 
also complicates the situation by increasing the areas to 
be guarded, the number of persons to control and the like. 
\ smaller airport would not need the elaborate procedure 
thus required. 


The Love Field plan directs the three airlines, two 
schools and two companies quickly to post adequate guards 
at all entrances to the field and along all boundaries and 
at hangars. They are instructed to admit no one to the 
field except representatives of the fire department, police 
department, post office department, operators involved, 
CAA, doctors, ambulances, the press and the airport man- 
ager. After posting the guards, the agencies are then 
required to dispatch the balance of available personnel to 
the scene of the accident by the fastest means, carrying 
with them equipment to handle the situation. 


lo promote efhciency, the Love Field plan lists the equip- 
ment which each of the agencies will carry to the scene. 
American Airlines will take along its crash box containing 
cutters, fire ax and crowd control wire and its ramp fire 
fighting equipment including 50 gallons of Foamite. 
Braniff Airways will furnish hangar fire equipment, a 
tractor and towing harness. Delta Air Lines rushes its 
ramp fire equipment, the Dallas Aviation School its hangar 
fire equipment and a station wagon or pick-up truck, the 
Air Corps unit fire equipment and stretchers and South- 
west Airmotive Company its hangar fire equipment. Air 
Associates meanwhile holds a detail of eight men as a 
special police force and emergency squad subject to direc- 
tion of the airport manager. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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[T was in the summer of 1939 as pleasure drivers, 


enjoying the balmy cool evening breeze, noticed 


lights burning in the engineering room ot the 


Culver Aircraft Corporation at Port Columbus, Ohio, birth 
place of the company. Those lights were burning seven 
nights a week until two or three o’clock in the morning, 
and sometimes they would burn all night. Then in the wee 
small hours coming out through the back entrance could 
be seen Al W. Mooney, Culver’s Chief Engineer, who 
would enter his car and drive his weary way home to catch 
1 few hours sleep before being back on the job at 7:00 


i, ™. 


Soon the customary airport grapevine was buzzing. What 
is that red-headed Irishman up to now? Several revamped 
and special built snazzy looking Darts popped out the door 
without any pre-notice. They were the last word in their 
class. Now no one knew what to expect. When Al would 
be questioned he would casually say, “Just catching up 


on some work a 


Yours truly had just finished a flight test on a previous 
model. Al is a great guy to work with and I would always 
know where to find him in the evening W hen something 
I wanted to discuss personally with him which may have 
happened during a flight test. Therefore, I knew what was 
taking place under that burning midnight oil. “Wait until 
you start flying this one, Kid,” Al would say; “I had this 
drawn up five years ago. When I presented it to a manu- 
facturing company, I was laughed at. Now I have a 
chance to bring it out, and I’m not wasting any time.” 
Well, it surely looked slick and with my proven confidence 
in Al, I was sure he knew what he was talking about. 


Yes, it was the Big Little Culver Al was working on 
that swept them all off their feet. Parts were being built 


up, everything very original and looking a bit radical. 


Summer passed and fall weather set in. I left for a tour 
of exhibition flying through Texas and southern states. 
While at Dallas Al sent me a letter stating that the ship 
would be ready for a flight test in a couple of weeks. 


The show I was with headed East. While at Mobile a 
wire came through from Al stating the new ship was 
ready. I immediately left the show and headed for Co- 
lumbus. On arrival there I headed for the Culver hangar. 
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There it sat, the new Culver. Frankly, | was swept off my 
feet. At a distance it didn’t look like an airplane. After 
getting closer to it and carefully looking it over, I felt 
sure he really had something. 


Al said, “I don’t know what it will do, so don’t take any 
chances. It’s your baby.” We rolled it out of the hangar 
and made it ready for flight. I took it up and it seemed 
to have everything, but this was just the start. Later on 
I caught a modern ship with three times as much horse- 
power, but the little Culver could fly rings around it. 


YTATIC tests were run on duplicate parts, it stood 
up above requirements. Flight tests continued 
with staggering loads. We had something new, no 

chances could be taken. We dived, spun, and did every- 
thing we thought might tear the ship apart. During three 
months 120 hours were spent at 12,000 feet trying to tear 
up this new radically designed ship. The airport grapevine 
hummed, but nobody that knew would talk. We were 


not yet ready. 


Of course, we blew out a windshield diving over 200 
miles per hour, made replacements, changed parts, sacri- 
ficed speed to make the ship more stable for those who 
would fly the ship for pleasure and business. This was no 
surprise to us as the original test ship was faster than Al 
anticipated. Now we were down to what was originally 
expected. We know where we can gain more speed from 
the experience in testing and developing the original Culver. 
It went through 120 hours of hell so that its successors 
would carry the lovers of flying fast and safely, as well as 


economically. 


I have had the personal pleasure of test flying all but five 
or six of the several hundred ships that have followed the 
guinea pig in exact duplicate. We spin, loop, and roll to 
see that the same perfection in control and performance 
is maintained. We fly and check for two hours so they may 
carry their new masters from port to port in the greatest 
comfort. Every Culver is literally “wrung out” before re- 
leased for sale. That’s been my business and it’s been fun. 


Now after we whip the Japs, we'll be back to help im- 
prove the little Chap. 
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Air Support 


LTHOUGH little has been made public concerning 
air support aviation, progress in establishing this 
vital branch has been indicated in an announce- 
ment of the Air Force Combat Command, which outlined 


the set-up of air support units. 


An Air Support Officer is chief of the units and main- 
tains a staff section in close conjunction with the Army’s 
GHQ. Five Air Support Commands have been organized, 
one within each numbered Air Force and the fifth directly 
under the Combat Command to work with the Armored 
Force. Their function is to handle all types of aviation 
working in direct connection with and support of ground 
forces. Such types include light and dive bombardment, 
observation, photographic and other elements such as tow 


target and transports for air-borne and parachute troops. 


Observation organization is designed to provide a group 
for each corps, containing one squadron to support each 
division, with one for corps use. In addition, one observa 
tion group is being provided for the support of each 


field army. 


Simultaneously, there are numerous changes being made 
in observation aviation. One is the utilization of two 
engine bombardment and pursuit types. War has already 
proved what many observers had long believed—that the 
medium-speed ordinary two-engine observation airplane 
cannot live in modern combat. The old theory of con 
tinuous observation over enemy areas can no longer be 
employed. Observation beyond enemy lines must now 
consist principally of rushing in, quickly observing, and 


returning quickly . 


Another change is that a “considerable number” of 
light unarmed liaison planes is being provided to observa 
tion units for courier and messenger service. This step 


emphasizes the big part played by put-puts in recent war 
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Five Air Support Commands Created to 
Give Troops Protection Needed So Long 


games. In the maneuvers in Louisiana last fall small planes 
such as Aeroncas and Cubs did yeoman service, landing 
on roads and refueling at auto gas stations, dropping out of 
the path of powerful combat planes to hide in pastures and 
similar stunts which proved there is a definite place in the 
Army for small airplanes. 

The break-down in the organization of combat aviation 
for air support units indicates great aerial striking power 
will be attached to the ground forces. Plans call for two 
squadrons of light bombardment for each armored divi- 
sion and one squadron for each infantry and motorized 
division. Light bombardment units presently are using the 
A-20-A, a fast twin-engine horizontal bomber. Allocation 
of dive bombers is yet to be made, apparently, for the 
Combat Command announcement made little reference 
to them. The present dive bomber is the A-24, the Army’s 
equivalent of the Navy’s SBD-3. 

Aviation Signal Companies have been provided. These 
make available the communication facilities with which 
ground forces must contact supporting air units to request 
the destruction of objectives or reconnaissance. They en- 
able the air commander then to contact his various 
squadrons either on the ground or in the air. 

Air Support Commands are receiving also detachments 
specialized in towing targets. They are to be equipped 
with airplanes and facilities for towing and tracking 
missions to assist the antiaircraft artillery in their training. 

Transport aviation for the movement and conveying of 
both parachute and air-borne troops will be provided by 
Air Support Commands. 

There are many details yet left to be worked out and 
idjustments made, the Combat Command says, but the 
fact that air support as now organized is functioning along 


correct lines augurs well for future development of avia- 


tion support of ground forces. 
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LIGHT PLANES WIN PLACE IN ARMY SETUP 
Hundreds of light, unarmed liaison planes will be used in the Army's five Air Support Commands. This Cub, working with an Armored Scout Car, 
during recent maneuvers, helped “sell” the Army on flivvers. They'll be prominent in future war reports. 
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BY BILL GREEN 





Why subs escape notice... CAP could blanket coasts ...W e'll 
. A Culver Cadet sells itself 


help and so will thousands of others .. 


c 


and aviation, t¢ .. Stop griping—new regulations will help you 


Effective Coast Patrol Needed 


HE other day we were reading that a submarine, 

presumably Japanese, came to the surface out on 

the California coast, and proceeded over a period 
of thirty minutes or so to hurl some twenty-five shells at 
an oilfield and refinery somewhere in Southern California. 
[t ippears that there were spectators, but, tor some reason 
or other, there was no reprisal made by any U. S. forces. 
Presumably. word did not reach them in time to enable 
them to do inything ib mut it. 

Also in broad daylight on the New Jersey coast, several 
hundreds of spectators saw a submarine, presumably 
(serman, sink 1 vessel on at least two and possibly more 
occasions 

This brings up a question that has been uppermost in 
our minds for quite a little while; that is, the whole ques 
tion of patrol or observation duties. 

As you have no doubt read in the press, the first air- 
plane to spot the Japs last December 7th at Pearl Harbor 
was a civilian plane piloted by a lawyer, who just happened 
be out flying for his health. Great gobs of Army planes 
were on the ground, and, for some reason, apparently 
there was little or no effective patrolling being done. 

Perhaps this was because, in order to adequately patrol 
1 large area, a great many airplanes are required, and they 
use up a great deal of gasoline and oil. Especially, in a 
place as far off as Hawaii or the Philippines, such fuel 
ind oil is very costly and hard to get, and perhaps they 
were engaged in saving, although it turned out to be 
left-handed economy 

Assuming that the coast would be patrolled by observa- 
tion planes of one kind or another, which would cruise 
it 150 to 175 miles per hour or more, we can assume the 


| 
follow ing 


1) With a visibility of 5 miles from a height of 5,000 

feet, the pilot can see approximately 75 square miles 
of water, land or what have you. Assuming that 
the visibility is good and the light is just right, that 
might be good enough to enable him to see anything 
of any consequence, but if there were cloud shadows 
or mist, haze or generally poor visibility, it would 
be impossible for the pilot to thoroughly observe 


those 75 square miles. 


2) At 150 miles per hour, the pilot will have passed 
over his 75-mile zone in about 4 minutes or less. 
He will have passed over the zone immediately in 
front of him, as far as his visibility is concerned, 


> 


in about <4 minutes. 
}) Ten minutes later he will be 25 miles away. 


4) If his patrol zone were one hour’s flight, he would 
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have covered 150 miles, no part of which would 
have been visible for longer than 2 minutes at a time. 


J 


He would have used between 50 and 150 gallons of 
gasoline, depending upon what kind of ship he was 
using (of the regularly used military ships) and 


6) His patrol zone would have actually been under 
observation only 1/30 of the hour. The rest of 
the hour the enemy could do anything he pleased. 


We submit that probably we need a new technique of 


patrol duty for our coasts and other vital areas. 


We suggest that the light ships, such as Piper Cubs, 
Taylorcrafts, Culver Cadets and other ships of 60 to 70 
or 80 H.P., when equipped with two-way radios, a pilot 
and an observer, could be very advantageously and ef- 
fectively used for patrol work. These ships, inasmuch 
as they are cheap; they operate on very little fuel, etc., 
could be used in considerable quantity. For example, 10 
or more Culver Cadets could operate for the same fuel 
cost as an ordinary patrol boat. If these 10 ships would 
follow each other at 10-minute intervals—and fly at 80 
mph, they would have the whole zone continuously under 
surveillance. Some variation of this plan would spot most 
anything. These 10 Culvers (or Taylorcrafts or Piper 
Cubs or what have you) could be in touch with the 
Interceptor Command or the Navy or other agency, and 
would give a warning at the first glimpse of something 
suspicious. As their course would be plotted by the Inter- 
ceptor Command Communications Center, the first warn- 
ing of any kind from this patrol ship would result in the 
immediate departure from the nearest headquarters of the 
proper type of ships, interceptors, bombers or what have 
you, to take care of the hazards. 


These little ships could very handily patrol an area 5 
miles or more wide up and down our coasts and that is 
suficient to take care of practically all of the coastwise 
shipping. Such patrols probably would result in the de- 
struction of practically every submarine which poked its 
nose above the surface immediately along our coast. Of 
course, farther out, the sea could be patrolled by flying 
boats or other multi-motored equipment. 


As we pointed out sometime ago, there are in this coun- 
try at this time approximately 200,000 licensed pilots and 
students with current certificates. There are about 23,000 
privately owned airplanes, most of which are in the smaller 
category. Of course, all these airplanes are hot new or in 
first class condition and not all of them are radio equipped, 
but it is safe to say that 10,000 of them are in good enough 
condition that those not already radio equipped could be 
so equipped in fairly short order, and they might be made 
available for patrol duty. 


The Civil Air Patrol has already gone a long way toward 
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organizing these men and airplanes for possible emergency 
work. We feel that the time is almost ripe for action along 
the line we will outline right here now. 


We believe that the War Department would find im- 
mediate and satisfactory response to a request for volun- 
teers from the CAP to furnish their own airplanes, radio 
equipment and observer for a two-weeks period of active 
duty for patrol work along our coasts or other strategic 
areas. All that the Army would have to furnish would 
be some gasoline and some reasonably serious supervision. 


We would immediately offer our ship, two-way radio 
equipment and a pilot and observer for a two-weeks period 
any time after the patrol work is organized. We would 
present ourselves at any point in the United States, accept 
whatever military responsibility was entailed, and go to 
work. We think that thousands of other people would 
do the same thing and that a really formidable patrol 
force would be thus created and made available. 


Let’s look at it from this angle: Assuming that there 
were 10,000 planes made available for this purpose for a 
two-weeks tour of duty. This would be 20,000 weeks of 
patrol duty, which, when divided by 52 weeks in the 
year, would put 385 planes in the air on patrol duty every 


day of the year. 


It would also create a trained patrol force of 10,000 air- 
planes and 20,000 men, which would be available for 


emergency use any time required. 


It is possible that there are members of the Civil Air 
Patrol or civilian flying group, who would be willing to 
volunteer their services for a much longer period. It might 
be that we could demonstrate the effectiveness of this idea 
to such an extent that the Army would be willing to pay 
many of these people and induct them into military service, 
along with their airplanes. We don’t know whether this 


1S possible or not, but it might be advantageous. 


Of course, it goes without saying that if the whole 
Civil Air Patrol or all civilian flyers were to offer their 
services and be accepted on a program of this sort, that 
there would be casualties. Perhaps some of them might be 
shot down by submarines or enemy warships or even by 
enemy planes. That being the case, however, they run 
not much more risk than if they were on the ground and 
they could at least let somebody know what was happen- 
ing to them before it was too late. It seems to us that 
it will be many months before we have enough airplanes 
and pilots trained to thoroughly guard every inch of our 
coast line and border. At least until the time comes that 
we have all the forces and equipment we need, it looks 


like private aviation could do an awful lot. 


We hereby respectfully offer this plan and volunteer 
to do at least two weeks of patrol flying wherever we may 
be sent in continental U. S. A. We are sure that most 
any employer in the country would be glad to give any 
employe his two weeks’ vacation at the convenience of the 
CAP or whatever other authority was responsible for 
carrying out this patrol duty, together with the two 


weeks pay as his part in helping to protect our country. 


Any ot you fellows who are in favor of this scheme and 
who are willing to offer your airplane and services to the 
Army along the lines of this idea can probably help get 
it approved and put into parctice if you will wire or write 
the Civil Air Patrol, Office of Civilian Defense, Washing 
ton, D. C. At the same time, be sure that you are a mem- 
ber of the Civil Air Patrol and have acceptable credentials. 


Enlist AM Your 
CIVIL AIR PATROL 
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Culver Shows Its Stuff 


EVERAL weeks ago we bought us a Culver Cadet. 

We did not get immediate delivery on it, so it 

gave us time to brouse around and find out what 
people were saying about them. It was kind of like ye 
editor of Southern Flight said somewhile back, ‘There 
is a lot of hangar flying of an adverse sort going on with 
reference to some of these airplanes.” We heard, for 
example, that they were awful on crosswind takeoff; that 
they seesawed around an awful lot in the air; that they 
landed and floated all over the field; that the gear was 
spindly and haywire. 


Well, the day that Bob Nadal delivered the ship to us, 
the wind was 36 miles an hour and gusty out of east- 
southeast. Those of you who have seen the Culver field 
know that it is a couple of vacant city blocks long and 
about one city block wide, and the long way is north 
and south. The hangars, buildings and trees along the 
east side affected the wind so that it was very gusty on the 
field. We were by ourselves and had to take off south. 
Although we had flown a Culver only about ten minutes 
in our lives and that was over a year ago, we succeeded 
in getting it off cross-wind, in spite of the high wind 
velocity with no more trouble than holding hard right 
rudder for the first few hundred feet of the takeoff. 


Having had nothing more than a moment’s instruction 
on the gear, we raised it with some trepidation; however, 
it worked fine and the little ship really got under way. 
Thereafter, we bucked a 40 to 50 mile headwind right on 
the nose all the way to Tulsa, arriving in an hour and forty 
minutes. That isn’t good time at all, but considering the 
headwind, it wasn’t bad, and it was at least twice as fast 
as we could have made it in our car. A few days later, 
we loaded the thing up with gasoline, baggage, another 
chap and ourselves and flew to Dallas. That flight has 
ordinarily taken us in other ships from one hour and a half 
to two hours, and we made it in one hour and 52 minutes. 
At Dallas they filled our gas tank up with nine gallons of 
gasoline. You should have heard the squawking of the 
airport attendant, who had been accustomed to giving us 
a good deal more gas and oil every time we came in. The 
trip back required two hours and two minutes and 11 
gallons of gasoline filled the tank. As we figure it then, 
we used 20 gallons of gas, no oil and our total out-of- 
pocket expenses for the trip was slightly less than $5.00. 
In our automobile, 20 gallons of gasoline will get us about 
two-thirds of the way to Dallas from Tulsa one way. 


Ic therefore appears to us that we finally have about 
the cheapest and most efficient transportation we have ever 
dreamed of. The Culver embodies about the best design 
in a small ship for speed and economy that we know. 
With its 120 miles an hour cruising speed it can pass a 
good many ships costing twice as much and you will be 
surprised how easily and comfortably you make a trip. 
On smooth days the Culver is just as smooth in flight as 
any other ship, and on gusty days you take a beating in 
any of them. Of course, most of us can never get away 
from the old ideal of the magic carpet, which floats 
serenely along without requiring gasoline or oil, no vibra- 
tion, no first cost, etc. (We happen to know that Walter 
Beech and Dwane Wallace are working on new models 
that will almost have these characteristics, but they prob- 
ably will miss them just a little bit.) 


We foresee the day when many American business men 
will be forced to light airplanes, because of highway con- 
gestion, economy, safety and general convenience. The 
Culver has real utility. It will make a long trip in not 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Arthur Starnes stepped out of 


an airplane 6 miles 
beginning ot 
longest free fall ever attempted by man. 


at the rate of 209 miles per hour. 


forces throughout 


‘“ hools everywW here 


Southern Representative 
LEON McKENNON, 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1670 Jefferson Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Lest We Forget 


By C. L. Douglas 





NHESITATINGLY, we recommend this revolu- 
tionary little model to the attention of Reichs- 
marshal Hermann Goering. 

When the Luftwaffe’s supply of high octane gas runs 
out, as petrol experts say it surely must, Hefty Hermann 
might take a pointer from the anonymous American in- 
ventor who presented this curious design to the scientific 
world in 1872. It’s a coal burner. 


The genius who conceived the “steam flying ship”, as 
he labeled the blueprints, proposed to use steam as a means 
of propulsion because the vapor has a natural ascending 
power. He admitted that the weight of the apparatus 
constituted a great handicap to flight, but he planned 
to overcome that difhculty in the following manner: 

The upper portion of the craft (A) would be con- 
structed of gummed rubber or thin sheet metal. Two 
pipes (B) were to lead from the car (C), one forming 
the chimney of the stove or furnace (D), and the other 
receiving through its funnel (F) the steam of the kettle 
or boiler (E). These pipes would serve to conduct the 
smoke and steam into the body (A). 

As the body filled, the steam was supposed to enter the 
circular bellows or expansive cylinders (GG), which were 
to be made of leather, rubber or other elastic material. 
The steam was to enter these cylinders through valves 
at the interior ends and were expected to expand out- 
wardly as they filled. 

When the utmost expansion had been reached valves 
were to open and let out the steam. The designer’s theory 
was that the process would propel the ship forward. He 
hoped that as soon as the steam began escaping the bel- 
lows would contract with the aid of springs or elastic 
cords, the alternate expansions and contractions producing 
a piston-like motion. In guiding the ship the inventor 
was counting on the arrowhead and tail, fastened to a 
metal rod surrounding the upper body. 

The gentleman in the stovepipe hat at the rear of the 
car probably was intended for the pilot, with the man 
in the bowler acting as chief engineer. 

The War Department does not consider the foregoing 
descriptive matter as a breach of the rule against giving 
away military secrets, so— 

Take ‘er away, Herr Goering. She’s all yours. 
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SCHOOLS ORGANIZE 


PERATORS of 46 schools in 13 states training 

workers for the aircraft industry met in Dallas 

March 6-7 and organized the Aircraft Production 
Schools Association after hearing reports from various 
sections of the country citing conditions, including a 
confused interpretation of draft laws, which threatened 
the existence of many of the institutions. 


Donald Frye of Dallas, president of the Frye Aircraft 
Company which operates in five states, was elected presi- 
dent and Vian Westbrook, vice president of the Brayton 
Flying Service of St. Louis, was named vice president. 
Thomas A. Gentle, Jr., of Dallas, who has been manager 
of the Dallas school of the Luscombe Airplane Corpora- 
tion for the last year, was employed as executive secre- 
tary with an office at 1315 Tower Petroleum Building 
in Dallas, to be used as national headquarters. 


7 
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LEADERS OF AIRCRAFT TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Steering the newly-formed Association of Aircraft Production Schools 
to success are the leaders shown at the conference table. Left to 
right are Don Frye, Dallas, president of the Frye Aircraft Company, 
president; Vian Westbrook of St. Louis, vice president of Brayton 
Flying Service, Association vice president, and Miss Lorraine Conroy 
of Dallas, pert and pretty secretary to Frye who acted as 
temporary secretary. 


No time was lost in going into action. Frye, West- 
brook and others immediately went to work (1) to enroll 
the country’s schools, (2) to obtain from them informa- 
tion listing their facilities for familiarizing them with the 
industry and accessory manufacturers, and (3) to seek 
from the industry monthly forecasts of employment 
needs 30 days in advance. At the same time a study was 
launched into the problem of selective service demands 
on the industry’s workshops. 

What brought the schools together was a crisis reported 
by schools in some sections where operators feared the 
worst from a hastily-adopted policy by some of the fac- 
tories to cease hiring all single men under 35 years old 
and all married men under 28 without children. Under- 
lying the situation apparently was the fear that such 
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With Coordination They Plan Better 


Service for Everybody Concerned 


By TOM GENTLE, JR. 


Secretary, Aircraft Production Schools Association 


workers might be called by the Army in the near future. 
One operator said he believed the fear was too quickly 
considered, although his school and others were forced 
to follow up by ceasing to enroll students in the age 
groups affected because no hope of placing them in jobs 
could be held. As a result, he said, enrollment by four 
schools in one area dropped from a total of 362 during 
the week of January 19 to only 50 for the week of Febru- 
ary 23. He figured that 50 schools similarly affected would 
experience a drop in enrollment from a total of 38,500 
for a three month period to a mere 7,200 for the on- 
coming 90 days. 

To speed organization by enrolling schools in each state, 
a board of governors was established with the following 
members: 


California: San Diego—Walter McAdams, Irwin Air- 
craft Schools; Hawthorne, W. T. Grant, Pacific Aircraft 
Training School. 

Colorado: Denver—H. C. Wilson, Frye Aircraft Co. 

Kansas: Wichita—Sam Bloomfield, Swallow Airplane 
Company; N. R. Cline, Aviation Industries, Inc., and Bill 
Collier, United Aircraft Company. 

Louisiana: Shreveport—D. E. Saur, Dixie Aircraft 
School; K. E. Sherman, Shreveport Aeronautical Institute. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis—Lawie Borden, Pacific Aircraft 
School. 

Missouri: St. Louis—A. J. Christie, Frye Aircraft Com- 
pany; Vian Westbrook, Brayton Flying Service. 

Nebraska: Omaha—Paul D. Selby, Frye Aircraft Com 
pany. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma City—F. J. Witt, Tipton Air- 
craft Company. 

Texas: Dallas—A. Y. Adelotte, United Aircraft Insti- 
tute; Donald Frye, Frye Aircraft Company; W. H. Han- 
cock, Luscombe Airplane Corporation; R. F. Miller, South- 
west Aeronautical Institute; E. H. Thorp, Bob Boyle Air- 
craft Company. Fort Worth—C. P. Penrose, Irvin Air- 
craft Schools. Houston—Henry E. Kriegel, Aviation En- 
terprises, Inc. 

The essential purposes are to train men in the various 
phases of aircraft production and to have them ready for 
employment in the factories, keeping in mind that it is 
essential and vital to the aircraft industry that these 
schools produce properly qualified men, regardless of 
what particular part of the industry they are qualified 
in. Our policy will be to see that all facts are presented 
to both students and the industry itself in a manner that 
cannot be misunderstood by anyone. 

Major Bill Collier of the Dallas Better Business Bureau 
and Guy White of the Dallas County Selective Service 
Control Board addressed the operators. Tom Ashley, asso- 
ciate editor of Southern Flight, presided over the opening 
session. 
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CRASH PROCEDURE 


Continued from page 21) 


In each case the manager, his assistant or senior em- 


ploye takes charge ot the respective units. 


tives of the field operators will encircle the 


|" urrival at the scene of the accident, representa 
wreckage, permitting entrance only to those needed 

in aiding the injured, extinguishing fire, or to representa- 
tives of the fire and police departments, operator involved, 
CAA, doctors, ambulances, the press and the airport man- 
ager. Further action depends on the nature of the accident 
and the particular circumstances surrounding it. It the 
a scheduled air carrier, 


iccident involves the aircraft of 


present will auto- 


No smoking 


the ranking official of that company 
matically take specific charge at the scene 


Ww ill be permitted 


The crash plan emphasizes compliance with Civil Aero 
nautics Administration regulations governing the removal 
of aircraft, as follows No aircraft or part thereof in 
volved in an air carrier accident or in an accident result 
ing im serious Of! fatal injury to any person OI! accident 
known or believed to have resulted from structural failure 


in part shall be moved or disturbed except: 


(a) When necessary for giving assistance to persons 


injured Or shocked in the wreckage. 
(b) W hen necessary in the interest of public satety. 


c) When specific permission has been granted by an 
othcer o1 employe of the Civil Aeronautics Board or the« 


Administrator of the Civil \cronautics. 


d) When prompt removal of the aircraft is necessary 





METAL CAP 


FUSE ELEMENT 


LOCKED 
ASSEMBLY 


FFICIENT 
USE 











IS AMASTERPIECE OF SCIENTIFIC STRUCTURE 


and not just a weakened part of an electric circuit. 
Fuse protection is vital. High mechanical strength, resist- 
ance to fatigue, LONG VIBRATION LIFE, are essential. 


AIRCRAFT LITTELFUSES 
ANTI-VIBRATION TYPE 


are specially designed for aircraft 
Littelfuse lecked cap as- 
sembly (see drawing above) is a 
Litteltuse Patent. Littelfuse caps 





service, 


Anti-vibration Littelfuse 
4 AB, 20 Amp. of 


superior construction are securely locked—not Just ce- 
mented on. Guaranteed not to loosen and fly off endangering 
loss of rating and markings. Examine Littelfuses—the 
twisted element, bracine it against severe vibration—the 


non-crystallizing gooseneck taking up expansion and con- 
traction Features that make all the difference between 
Littelfuses and ordinary fuses 

We make fuse for all aircraft 


men nd radio f 


purposes high and low voltage instru- 
nels. Send for catalog. 


LITTELFUSE INC. 


4763 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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to protect it from further serious damage and it is impossi- 
ble to secure immediate communication with any persons 
authorized to direct the removal. 

“Any removal of the aircraft or any part thereof shall 
be so accomplished as to entail the minimum possible dis- 
turbance of the material concerned until such time as 
further or permanent disposition may be directed by the 
person in charge of the investigation of the accident for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. In the event of any removal 
of the craft except when the danger of the public safety 
is such to permit no delay whatever, the removal of the 
aircraft shall be preceded by the making of a record as 
complete and accurate as possible under the circumstances, 
of the original position and condition of the wreckage.” 
The plan directs the removal of all persons to a point 


well clear of the damaged aircraft, out of range of 


possible fire or explosion. They are cautioned to be 
careful of moving injured persons without the direction 
of a physician because of the possibility of causing further 
internal injuries from broken bones. Before the arrival of 
medical assistance, crash workers will render such first 
aid as possible, mindful to stop bleeding, start breathing 
and treat for nervous shock in the order named. The plan 
warns against efforts to attempt to set broken bones. 
After receiving instructions from doctors, crash workers 
will dispatch the injured to the nearest hospital, com- 


mandeering private automobiles if necessary. 


Restraint from making statements is asked, although 
the crash plan directs that every courtesy and assistance 
be extended to newspapermen and photographers holding 
press cards. It permits the ranking officer present to furnish 
to the press information such as (1) origin and destination 
of the flight; (2) type and make of airplane and other 
technical information pertaining thereto, and (3) name of 
crew, but it emphasizes that “under no circumstances will 
any statement as to the cause of the accident be made.” 


DcCce 


THE SKY'S THE LIMIT 


(Continued from page 25) 

much longer time than the most expensive ship you can 
buy and if you don’t need to haul more than one other 
person and a reasonable amount of baggage, you can do it 
very satisfactorily. 

We say hat’s off to the Culver and to light plane builders 
in general, as they are the boys who are finally going to 
make aviation practical for the average American. 


The Right Way Is Best 


E have heard quite a few sarcastic remarks anent 
the new regulations for clearing from and arriving 
We have 


complied with the regulations recently, however, and find 


at airports under War time restrictions. 


that it requires only a minute or two to fill out the 
clearance report and the arrival report, and, having done 
that, you are free to go about your business as usual. The 
only thing 1S, though, now you have to be a better naviga- 
tor than you were before, because if you don’t get there 
about when you expected to, you will have to tell why, 
so some of youse guys (including myself) are going to 
have to stay on your course, or somebody is going to be 
laughing at you. 

Incidentally, Civil Air Patrol members, by a regulation 
of the Weather Bureau, are permitted to enjoy the same 
privileges with respect to obtaining the complete weather 
as the Army, Navy and airline pilots. The restrictive regu- 
lations were only put on to prevent improper use of 
weather information by possible enemies, and once you 
establish that you are not an enemy, you may have all the 
weather information you need. 
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HEADLINERS 


Airplanes Finally 
Given Priority Break 


Indignation, aroused by publicity has 
torced issuance of an A-l-a priority rating 
tor the pr duction of combat uirplanes 

The action followed an earlier refusal by 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board, which 
as controlled the priorty system, to grant 


Nelson, 


} ld 
The action could no 


the rating on the plea of Donald M 


War Production Chief 


be delayed longer in the face of rising resent 
ment over the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board’s penalty on combat aircraft. This all 
powerful group, lacking aviation representa 


tion in its ranks, had rated most combat air 
, 


craft far behind battleships, tanks and even 


Four-engine bombers ad been on an A-I-b 
rating and other combat aircraft medium 
and live bombers pursuits, etc were on 
\ i The bulk of the Navy program, as 
most ft tank and other production was on 
\ a—far ahead of aircraft! Heavy bomb 
ers had t wait while construction of new 
battleships raced along under a AA pri 
ority rating, although heavy bombers already 
aud sunk suctl battlesh ps in battle The 
very weapons, such as battleships and tanks 
w < depend on air support, had still been 
favoread wit! priority over the lr support 

uipment which is So vital 


$36,000,000 Voted 
For CPT Program 


\ appropriation of $36,000,000 tor the 

( uN ilot Training Program was con 
tained in a bill passed Feb » by the House 
i sent to the Senate. The approved amount 
t riginally requested by the Commerce 
Department, which was subsequently pared 
» app ximately $20,000,000 by the Budget 


appropriati ns committce rep rt 


civilian pilot training dealt also with a 
proposal for an even greater program, involv 
ing $89,000,000. Such an expenditure, the 
committee found, would provide 90,000 pilots 
yearly [They would be classified as follows 
45,01 elementary college; 30,000 elementary 

lege 10,000 secondary; 2,000 instru 

ment fly nz and 3,000 multi engine ferrying 
pil 

pe that the armed services will make 

f all facilities now available for train 

g was expressed. The committee emphasized 

that the the CPTP is the most economical 

und safest arrangement yet devised to qualify 

Nose seeking eventual places in the air serv 

ces. It recalled that some 70,000 pilots had 


been trained in the CPTP, which has fed more 


Three thousand 


thar 21, { into the services 
ers have entered British and Canadian 
branche 


Observers expect immediate action 1m initiuat 
ng the ew program tor 1942-43 Details are 


| 
et t be made public 


Air Service Command 
To "Keep ‘Em Flying” 


Replacing the old Air Corps Maintenance 
Command, a new Air Service Command has 
been established by the Army to supply, main 


tain and 5 rc material and equipment and 
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Vincent Burnelli has renewed his quest for 
advanced aircraft design with his “lifting” 
type fuselage. He compares the Burnelli air- 
foil section fuselage (top) with the conven- 
tional fuselage. Note how the Burnelli design 
consolidates the three separated body and 
engine units into one frontal area of wing 
contour which provides the major percentage 
of lift at crusing speed. Important safety and 
economic advantages are also claimed. 


provide essential services for the Army A 
Force 


The change was made because under the 


expanded Air Corps program the Materiel Di 
vision is concerned 


primarily with exper 


mental work and the procurement of new 
aircraft 

Henry |]. I Miller is chief of 
“We Keep ‘En 


keep every air 


Brig. Gen 
the new branch. His slogan is 
Flying,”” and his mission i 
Forces ready to fly Spe 


plane of the Au 


ciheally, the command is charged with supply, 


maintenance, warehousing and air transport 
between stations, and is responsible for the 
adequate stocking, proper cataloging and 
rapid distribution of supplies and equipment 
A $2,500,000 building is being erected near 
Dayton, Ohio, to house the command's head 
uarters. It will send mobile units into the 
four areas in which the United States is di 
vided and three areas in outlying territories 
for the purpose of maintaining and supplying 
field operations. These regions were formerly 
served by the nine corps areas, but in July 
all service elements and functions were placed 


under control of the Chief of the Air Corps 


Insurance Rates 
For Pilots Slashed 


The seventh voluntary 


reduction in rates 


by insurance companies since 1939 has been 
announced by Charles I. Stanton, acting CAA 
administrator, in another downward revision 
t insurance rates tor CPT participants 

Rates for the $3,000 life and $1,000 hos 


italization and accident insurance for trainees 


in the elementary course have been cut from 
$ to $4.90; rates for secondary course stu 
dents from $9 to $6.30; rates for Type “A 
training covering secondary, cross country and 
instructor courses, trom $25 to $17.50, and 
covering cross 


rates for Type “B” training, 


country and instructor courses only, trom 


$16 to $11.20. Also cut were rates for flight 
operators for damage insurance on each CAA 
student 
tanton explained the unpar alleled safety 
record of trainees—more than 6,000,000 miles 
had caused the sharp reductions 


per fatality 


Texas A. & M. Seeks 
Research Center 


Immediate establishment at & M 


aeronau 


Texas \ 
College of “the biggest and best” 
tical research laboratory in the country was 
editor of 


George I Haddaway, 


FLIGHT, in an 


urged by 
SOUTHERN address at the 
annual joint banquet Feb. 17 of the college's 
civil and aeronautical engineers 


He stressed the need of a research center 


n the Southwest, emphasizing the war threat 
to existing installations at Langley and Sunny 
vale, which are vulnerably located respectively 
in Virginia and California Texas, he re 
minded the students, has both the wealth and 
the initiative to set up the laboratory 
Establishment of an aeronautical engineer 
ing research center at Texas A. & M. College, 


“second to none has been 


objective of ex-A & M 


planned to be 
adopted as the 
students 

Tyree I Bell of 


ex-students, summed up the resu 


Dallas, president of the 


ference as follows 
“With one of the fastest growing schools 
United 


States, and a fine airport nearing completion 


of aeronautical engineering in the 


the college should have, and its former stu 


have, a_ researc 


held, 


dents pledge that it shall 
center comparable to those at Langley 


Va., and Sunnyvale, Calif 


Navy Cadets Now 
On 7-Day Week 


The U. S. Naval Air Station at Pensacola, 
Florida, went on a 7-day week flying schedule 
in mid-February Until then flying had been 
scheduled only ¢ day i Ween 

Meanwhile tentative plans at the Annap 
the Air” call for 


8-hour shifts daily and expansion of training 


olis of adoption of two 


facilities to bring more than a thousand avia 


tion cadets to the school monthly, more than 


tripling the present rate of entrance 


10 Blind Landing 
Systems for CAA 


A contract to manutacture equipment tor 


10 airplane instrument landing systems for 


installation at principal airports has _ been 
awarded by the CAA to the 


manufacturing associate of 


Fede ral Tele 
graph Company, 
Telegraph 
blind 


landings, was tested and adjusted for several 


the International Telephone and 


Corporation. The system, permitting 
years at the CAA Experimental Station at the 
Indianapolis municipal airport. It is already 
being installed at LaGuardia Field, N. Y., and 
Atlanta, Chicago, 


at municipal airports at 


Cleveland, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


Cadets Experiment in 
Night Flight Program 


Goodfellow 


v1 Army has started an 
Field, San Angelo, 


training aviation cadets in night cross country 


experiment at 


Texas, for 


and formation flying. Heretofore such training 
was conducted only at advanced flying schools 
If successful, it is possible this type of flying 
will be inaugurated at the various other basic 


fly ing sc hools. 
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Fairchild'’s new “Cornell,” pictured here, is now being delivered to the RCAF for use as the 

standard elementary trainer replacing other types formerly used for this purpose. Bearing the 

U. S. Army designation PT-26, it is a modification of the PT-I9A widely used as a primary trainer 

and has been used completely equipped for night and instrument flying, making it useful as a 

basic trainer. Note the “hood” for the back cockpit. It is powered by a Ranger 200-h.p. engine, 

carries a generator for electrical equipment and is completely fitted with blind flying instruments 
including gyro and horizon. 


How to Simplify CAA 
Wartime Regulations 


New CAA wartime gulations which went 
nto effect Feb. 15 ay work ve hardships, 
c pecial y n the begu x *rivat pilots will 

a\ to pr e they can keep t f the hair 
rf th Aircratt War 7 ‘5 ten ind the In 


STANDARD Products 
Standard for the industry” 


ae Ff £« BE 


Suppliers to the U. S. Army Air 
Corps—to the Royal Canadian Air 
Force—to the British Royal Air 
Force—and to leading American 
aircraft manufacturers. 


Thermostats and Pressure 
Relief Valves and Tanks 
for Liquid Cooled En- 
gines 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
and Welded Assemblies 


Aircraft Lighting Equip- 
ment 


STANDARD AIRCRAFT 
PROOUCTS INC. 


oDAYTON,.oHIOo 
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terceptor Commands by compliance Later, if 


1 
i 


roes well, it may be casicr 


The more you think of it, the less dith 
cult the restrictions will appear. After all, 
this is war. Take, for example, the rule re 
stricting unscheduled flight operations to 
designated landing areas under Strict regula 
tions as to clearance and the filing of flight 
plans The Army has to file flight plans 
Army pilots have to obtain clearance. So why 


not private pilots? 


The rules are flexible enough so that it 
should be possible to take care of local situa 
tions where everyone 15s willing to share the 
task of guard and clearance duty. See your 
local CAA inspector. He is empowered to 
make temporary designations of landing areas 
(some 1,600 have been approved to date) and 
to work out the type of plan that will best 
meet the conditions at your airport. Don’t 
write the Washington CAA ofhces 


The impression is that a whole corps of 
guards is required at an average field but 
in most cases one will sufice. We quote: “At 
least one person with police power sufhcient 
to arrest or detain any person shall be on duty 
throughout the entire 24 hours.’” Where planes 
are staked out, there must be a guard for 
each area 300 yards long and 3 airplanes 
dex Pp 

Where the planes are in a locked hangar, a 
deputized volunteer will suffice through the 
hours when the airport is not operating, if 
the hangar is equipped with a siren or other 
means of giving the alarm and summoning 
aid. A CAP flight can arrange to set up a 
bunk in the hangar and its members can take 
turns on the night shift 

As Walker W Winslow, Indiana Wing 
Commander, sums it up, CAP units can be a 
strong force in keeping airports open through 
out the country. He says 

‘The new regulations for designated air 
ports give us the greater opportunity to 
demonstrate our versatility and carry on 
Now, as never before, it is important that our 
full strength be mobilized. We may be called 
upon to man many airfields to keep them open 
for air commerce. Push enlistments to the 
utmost and seek volunteers for this and other 


services 


Airport Execs Elect 
Charles E. Hanst 


At its annual meeting February 23-25 in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, the American Associa- 
tion of Airport Executives elected a South- 
erner, Charles E. Hanst of Dallas (Love 
Field), Texas, as its president, and adopted a 
resolution recommending operations by the 
CAA of all control towers on airports where 
scheduled air transportation is in effect 

Dallas was chosen as the site for the 1943 
convention. Other resolutions adopted in 
clude one favoring a standard interpretation 
by CAA inspectors of the new safety regu 
lations under Release No. 88, another oppos- 
ing long-term leases with airlines for opera- 
tions rights on municipal airports, and an- 
other favoring deferment of the purchase of 
ultra-high frequency radio equipment 

Other officers elected were Howard M 
Shafer of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, first 
vice president; Neil Brackstone of Lansing, 
Michigan, second vice president; Arch M 
Aimen of Peoria, Illinois, third vice president; 


Pat Moore of Peoria, secretary-treasurer 


NINETY-NINERS 


With the prospect of fine weather ahead 
members of the Texas Chapter of Ninety- 
Niners are planning for their flying activities 
during the coming months. The meeting last 
month in Houston was accompanied with so 
much fog and precipitation that the attend 
ance was not what was anticipated and the 
girls who did make the trip were grounded 
for several days However, Jimmie Kolp, 
Ziggy Hunter, Roze McCoy, Sarah Shelton, 
Pearl Ragsdale, Hazel Richter, Stella Rannals 
and Abbie Haddaway all enjoyed the trip 
down Dorothy Pressler Morgan was there 
with her nine-year-old daughter 

The Texas Chapter had the pleasure of 
meeting with Jackie Cochran who was in 
Dallas to discuss the British Air Transport 
Auxiliary with girls who were qualified 

Abbie Haddaway was surprised a couple 
of weeks ago when the voice on the other 
end of the telephone was that of Peggy 
Lennox, a friend since early flying days in 
1929 and now a full-fledged Secondary Flight 
Instructor. Peg was enrouze to Florida from 
Phoenix when she stopped over in Dallas and 
was told to talk to Rob Millsap about the 
possibility of instructing the women in_ the 
Texas Wing of Women Fliers. Peggy is now 
flying from morning ‘til night at both Love 
Field and Hampton Road airport and is turn 
ing out a lot of prospective Ninety-Niners. 

Emmaline Walker of Alice, Texas, is a 
new member. 

All licensed women fliers, whether Ninety 
Niners or not, are urged to attend the meet- 
ing to be held together with the meeting of 
the Texas Private Fliers in Big Spring, April 
11-12. We want this to be the biggest 
meeting the Texas Caapter has ever had to 
say nothing of the fun we expect to have 
It is hoped that all members present will 
have passed their third class radio licenses, 
registered with the Civil Air Patrol and if 
possible gotten highcr ratings either in their 
flying or ground school 

The Labor Board, Naval Air Station, Cor 
pus Christi, has sent out a bulletin offering 
women with private licenses positions as Junior 
Link Trainer Instructors They wil be 
trained on the Link Trainer and paid a sub 
stantial salary to assist in training the naval 
cadets in Corpus Christi This is one of 
the first positions open to women in_ the 
armed forces and anyone who wants to take 
advantage of it should write to the Labor 


Board in Corpus 
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Your 


Industry, 


MANUFACTURERS 


ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS 
Directors of Adel Precision Products Corpora 
tion announce declaration of a 4 per cent 
stock dividend covering the quarter ended 
January 31, 1942. This constitutes the second 
dividend of the Corporation in the current 
fiscal year which ends April 30, 1942. The 
previous November 26, 1941, dividend was 
in the form of a 15 cent cash disbursement 

Deliveries for the nine months ending Janu 
ary 31, 1942, totaled $3,635,485.45, an in 
of nearly 600 per cent as compared to 
$620,211.27 for the like period ending Janu 
ary 31, 1941 Deliveries of $1,462,183.42 
were made during the quarter ending January 
$1, 1942, an increase of almost 500 per cent 
»ver the corresponding period of the previous 
wear 

Adel’s present production facilities are now 

practically continuous operation. Increased 
personnel with attendant inexperienced work 
ers has been more than offset by the company’s 
training program, improved production meth 
ods, individual merit incentive plan and gen 


erally increased employe morale 


BELL AIRCRAFT—A profit of §$1,- 
170.645 after taxes and contingencies for the 
year ending December 31, 1941, on gross 
sales ot $46,414,444 1s reported by Bell Air 
craft Corporation, Buffalo, New York, in its 


annual financial statement recently made 
public. Both profit and gross sales were the 
largest in the company’s history and compared 

$284,745 and $5,188,001, respectively, in 
1940. Bell Aircraft, builders of P-39 Aira 


cobra fighter planes for the United States 


und Great Britain and manufacturers of 
ordnance equipment, applied $1,200,000 to its 
contingencies fund, taking action similar t 
that of other companies engaged in war pro 


duction work 


i 


CURTISS-WRIGHT-— The first of ; 
large production order of Curtiss Condor III 
planes, the world’s largest twin-engined trans 
port type, is now taking form in the Buffalo 

N.Y plants of Curtiss-Wright Corpora 


tion s uirplane division for delivery to the 


l S. Army, Burdette S. Wright, vice presi 
dent and general manager in charge of that 
rganization’s aircraft manufacturing recently 
announced 
Based upon the original design ot a luxuri 
ous airliner type capable of transporting 36 
passengers ind 2 heavy mail and express cargo 
at high speeds, but now converted for mili 


tary purposes, the new Curtiss Condor III 
designated the C-46 will carry many more 
than 36 fully-armed infantrymen. It has a 


wing pan of 108 feet, weighs more than 
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50,000 pounds loaded, and is powered with 
two 1,750 h.p. Pratt & Whitney engines 

In addition to serving as a troop transport, 
the new all-metal aerial giant possesses wide 
cargo doors and a roomy interior sufficiently 
large to transport light field artillery and one 
or more “peeps” or speedy reconnaisance cars 
to critical points in distant battle zones 
rapidly and easily. 

Designers of the Curtiss Condor III admit 
it has a top speed approaching that of two- 
engined bombers, but details on its actual 


performance are restric ted 


INTERSTATE— The directors of Inter 
state Aircraft and Engineering Corporation, 
El Segundo, California, have declared a divi 
dend of 50 cents per share on all common 
stock, of which there are 60,000 shares out 
standing 

“The dividend will be paid March 5, 1942, 
on all stock of record February 26, 1942,” 
said Don P. Smith, president of the company, 
when making the announcement He also 
pointed out that this is the first dividend 
paid since the organization of the company in 
1937 
HARVEY MACHINE COMPANY 


An expansion program to more than double 


production facilities is nearing completion for 


Harvey Machine Company of Los Angeles, 
largest independent manufacturer of aircraft 
parts in Southern California. Added to the 
Los Angeles plant is a new assembly line and 
a large number of new spot welders, built to 
Harvey’s own design. In the Long Beach 
plant are a new heat treating furnace big 
enough to handle any parts now being fabri- 
cated, and the largest type anodyzing equip 


ment. 


KINNER MOTORS— With the con 
servation of materials pushed emphatically to 
the forefront by the country’s entry into t!« 
war, the low scrappage rate at Kinner Motors, 
Inc., becomes an item of importance. 

At this plant, which turns out aircraft 
engines for the Army and Navy in an ever 
increasing volume, scrappage has never ex 
ceeded one per cent, it was revealed by Earl 
Herring, vice president and general manager. 

That this enviable mark has not been estab 
lished at the expense ot tast production 1s 
evidenced by the fact that the company’s 
horsepower output per man was one of the 
highest in the country 


The record is the result of procedure 
worked out under the direction of Production 
Manager Walter G. Milka. One of the prime 
points of this procedure makes every man 
his own inspector. If, in checking his meas 
urements, he finds that he has spoiled a part 
he puts a red tag on it then and there, and, 
before going to work on another part, he 
checks his tools to see whether he or the tools 
were at fault. 

While making allowance for the human 
equation, Milka’s attack on the _ scrappage 
problem has been based on the premise that 
if the machines are made to do their jobs 
right, the operators will do theirs. He has 
one of the lowest scrappage rates in the nation 


to back up his stand 


TIMM AIRCRAFT— Net earnings of 
Timm Aircraft Corp. for the 10 months ended 
October 31, 1941, close of the Company's 
new fiscal year, amounted to $156,662, after 
all charges and provision for Federal income 
and excess profits taxes, according to the an 
nual report to stockholders. This compares 
with a net loss of $37,146 for the calendar 
year ended December 31, 1940, the former 


fiscal year. 





“St. Louis" is the name given by the British to its newest American-manufactured plane, the 
giant Curtiss-Wright transport shown here as it completed its recent non-stop crossing of the 
Atlantic in only 9 hours and 40 minutes. The big plane, world's largest twin-engine craft, has a 
wingspan of 108 feet, weighs 40,000 pounds loaded, is powered by two 1700-h.p. Wright 
Cyclones, and was designed as a 36-passenger luxury airliner also capable of carrying large 
mail and express cargo. It is the basic design for the new Curtiss Condor Ill, called C-46 by 
the Army and used as a troop transport. The C-46 will carry “many more than 36 fully-equipped 
infantrymen," or light field artillery and one or more reconnaisance cars, its makers claim. 
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After eliminat f an accumulated defic:: the organization that made mass production He said that the new drive system can be 


f $ 4.699, as . alance sheet »f Flying Fortresses a reality used with two propellers, each absorbing ap- 
f D ber $ ed surplus The Lake Washington plant will be the proximately 20,000 hp at 300 rpm, and op- 
f $42,963 wa f October 3 third major production unit of the Boeing erating in opposite directions in absolute 
41 Company erected since the start of the na synchronism. Wound-rotor induction motors 
Gales { t t 1D i totaled tional defense emergency. Others are in Seattle drive the propellers from 50 to 300 rpm, and 

$91 44 as compared w $121,654 for tl und in the Midwest speed control is accurate for any given speed 

full vear 194 Alt bulk of ¢t sa Key personnel of the new division, in addi setting to within 4 of 1 per cent 

wer | j tron I tur meta tion to Laudan will include W I Flanley, 

art for ther a t ! t ( administrative assistant; Carl Uhden produc 


reed . Timn tion manager: Carl Mahnken, chiet inspector; 
} i tra tr M ( ta ted Fd | Duff, division engineer; Frank Weaver 
‘ plast led | 1 pow | xrsonnel manager; G. H. Walker, plant en 


wie » t N Kingsbury, plant protect i i i 
F. M ant Georgia Air Service Expands 





lent; Ralp I chief acc , 
° ° ° lobbins surchasing agent; Charle Due to expanding operations, Georgia Air 
New Ranger Radio Distributors : of ' : ° ., uperintendent; ] \ Service, fornierls a smaneiie operated by 
Announced Kingst ub-assembly superintendent, and R. G. Lockwood and E. Cody Laird, has been 
ttarold Abline. fabrication superintendent changed to a corporation chartered as Georgia 
| { David A Air Service, Inc. 
M cy . ‘ pany, | Officers of the new corporation are E. Cody 


| ‘ Calif known firme it Interstate Opens Kansas City Laird, president; R. G. Lockwood, vice presi 
ies ‘ sod os d Plant dent and general manager; and Ben T. Smith, 





p :' ‘ ad equip secretary and treasurer. The main office of 
; ' Rex Interstate Aircraft and Engineering Cor the corporation will remain at 573 West 
Ra Ml ‘ Fort Laud poration of El Segundo, California, will soor Peachtree, Atlanta, Georgia 
| 1, | list t ' ts greater Kansas City Plant. In mak Georgia Air Service, Inc., operates an Ait 
‘ : : f I i Aircraft e t wnt ncement, D P. Smit presi Corps Training Detachment at Bennettsville 
Sa ( \ Airy Fort lent of Interstate, stated that the expansion South Carolina, under contract with tl 
Wort ‘ . | Hi pr * the companys activitie was prompt d by Army Air Corps, and also has a long term 
; , t »f additional sales, servi und lease for the exclusive commercial operation 
f , , f talla mbly fa nt mid-continent area at the new Atlanta-Marietta Airport that 
f Rang $A und TSA The locatior f this modern plant of is nearing completion just north of Atlanta 
ransmitter i , g ; $2 square feet at Fairfax Airport, Kansas This airport was designed to relieve the con 
ft City, is ideally suited to our needs,” said Mr gested conditions at Atlanta’s old Municipal 
In addit ; f { Smit Located in the middle of America Airport 
Rang t bl is to better serve the entire United The new company also has announced its 
NIC tv . t States de ries and ser\ f Interstat ntention of filing application for air mail 
i ' Cadet airplane I rdditior ft pia teeder routes throughout the southeastern 
’ \ at to make one-day deliveries to point states just as soon as the present emergency 
‘ : ‘ t | wit t | jaries of 42 states conditions permit the Civil Aeronautics Board 
, - | tat \ ratt and nginec g Lor to consider any new routes 
A ( } : ul . 2 | Seg id 
Calif 1, Ww wo divisions are operat P 
parr spta Altr esag Pegs lla 0 aioe Fletcher Aircraft Schools Study 
New Asbestos Factory ao : 
nits for America’s finest military ait Women Workers 
Announced ft: anil o annals | ¢ primary training 
n line with governmental interest in wom 
\ ~ te ‘ , fa , Me | A Kavanas or be charge f en workers, Fletcher Aircraft Schools recently 
‘ f ' und ; Kansas City plant and full-scal sles and rganized an experimental class to determine 
fal . t United : operations will be effected immed their general industrial effectiveness. Selected 
Stat R ( Hogar wtely upon t readvine of the plant said from other types of work, these women stu 
( ' is S t gcr Mae Cuniel dents were carefully checked wit special 
: nag f xt livi attention to development along lines where 
In t ‘ , purchased ‘ they would prove most valuable 
“sath Collowsy Mi International Nickel Announces Most of the aircraft factories have con 
A “ ut Address Change d icted their own experiments with womer 
pa ally a { ndustrial workers and their experience is er 
“ luck f ! t nh | . peratior wit t tenant w couraging. Vultee was one f the first plants 
: : ‘ i | ; wor I ‘ ¢ , lated t r the facilities mm the to employ women in production Ww rk, start 
fa . } sccord ( ral Motors Build 1 Detroit. due t ng the first group almost a year ago. Today 
My S t \ bal t t assed def e activities. the Internationa Vultee has approximately 500 women working 
“ Nick Company Ir ant inces the ! n assembly lines throughout the factory 
l " : t De cted r of ft Detroit thy t ts d pment Ralp! B. Smith, personnel director at Vega, 
. j . ' sired - are d feos t tent flo has shown a preterence tor women tor certain 
Lamand {ne R : 10-227 , , t floor Root iobs where experience indicates they are bet 
vel j Ml Qrnuit 8.217 ft the } i | ‘ t i. ter workers 
mher remains ¢ wn Latest reports show Consolidated in San 


New Boeing Plant Diego has almost 1,000 women doing produc 

° tron work on the long rangc bombers built 

, eae oe he 40,000-H.P. Propeller Drive ac” ‘Tien dian te tele dem 

B \ ufc ¢ factory Lake Described willingness to work longer hours and take 


Wa t " B ‘ produc plane obs on night § shifts, the companies have 
t { S. N ) I ] ’. G. Johns \ ; hp propeller ad for testing sought a revision of California labor laws to 
1 ‘ . ning start nod airplanes wind tunnels was dc permit extended operation of women crews 

fron cribed by (¢ ( Clymer f the Genera North American recently employed a nun 
i , | t | t Boe Electr Industria Engineer Department ber of women for factory work, first of sev 
, 1 paper presented before tue winter cor eral hundred to be Fired in the next few 
H f I tf Fred P tion of t A. I. E. E. in New Yors City months, according ¢ Marshall | Beaman 
! A ! eral supet t thy Props ra e « ent c ’ ndustrial relations director. The company does 
lent f ud the new that discussed by Mr. ( me is already bee not intend to replace men with women, nor 
’ i \ 1dmuinistra nstalled in two wind tun s by the Genera will they be used interchangeably 
tall of \ lepartment heads wa ectric Company, and tw nore drive are As the national war effort increases, an 
ikKew < tra planted I ? rt pond ‘ “ being built Suc large drives ire tl ever-growing army f women will be needed 
depart t c t i ation t fr immecreased researc mn airplane te to produce armament In aircraft tactories 
| new plant w ezin wit t ’ said Mr Clymer ind = the d 4 they enjoy the sam privileges as men, draw 
talents and exper f a management team problems encountered in building them ar the same pay and have the same advancement 
that is already W Kea toget . as part of numer opportunities 
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Bombardier Training School 
Ready 


Sloan Field, Texas—The greatest bombardier 
training base in the world, boom-towned from 
barren Texas ranch lands in six short months, 
will move into high-gear operation when its 
first class of budding bombardiers arrives 
from reception centers. 

Cadets will come to this bombardier col- 
lege after a short period of pre-flight training 
at one of the two huge replacement center 
“kindergartens” of the Gulf Coast Air Corps 
Training Center, at Ellington and Kelly Fields 
Already equipped, they will swing immediate 
ly into the fast-moving training schedule of 
aerial and classroom work. Twelve weeks 
later they will have graduated with com 
missions, making them second lieutenants in 


the Air Corps 


Defense Bonds for Douglas Babies 


Born with a $5 Defense Savings stamp in 
his hand . . . such will be the happy lot 
of every baby born to an employe of the 
Douglas Aircraft Company after midnight, 
January 31, it has been disclosed with the 
announcement that the company will give a 
$5 defense stamp to every employe’s child 
who draws his first breath after that date 

According to the Douglas welfare depart 
ment, the $5 defense stamp will be delivered 
immediately to the baby along with flowers 
to the mother and congratulations to the 
tather 

In case of twins or other multiple births, 


1 $5 defense stamp will be given each child 


New Bulletin Describes Airport 
Lighting 


For use in airport lighting design, a new 
42-page bulletin is announced by Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
Covering all the lighting and electrical dis- 
tribution equipment involved in the design 
of an airport, the bulletin was prepared in 
collaboration with the CAA and has their 
full approval 

Typical layout plans with CAA recom 
mendations are given for airports with run 
ways of from 1,500 to 4,500 feet. Photographs 
und brief descriptions of all the necessary 
floodlights, beacons, contact and boundary 
lights are included with references to com 
plete literature covering each item 

A copy of bulletin B-3046 may be secured 
from department 7-N-20, Westinghouse Elec 
tric and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts 


burgh, Pennsylvania 


Enlist grin your 


CIVIL AIR PATROL 
Ihe airlines of the United States flew 


106,624,338 revenue passenger miles during 
November of 1941. 

In a report recently released, Edgar S. Gor- 
rell, president of the Air Transport Associa 
tion of America, stated that the November, 
1941, figure represented a 30.28 per cent in 
crease over the volume of traffic in November, 
1940, when 81,841,236 revenue passenger 
miles were flown 

“A large part of this increase can be at 
tributed to the missions of the persons who 


had vital parts to play in the war effort, and 


the travel of those not on specific defense 
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measures undoubtedly added to the morale of 
the country,” Gorrell said. 

The number of enlisted men of the armed 
forces traveling to and from their homes when 
on leave is indicative of the morale factor, 
to which the airlines have contributed. Oc- 
tober, 1941, which was the previous peak 
month for all time in air travel, was exceeded 
by November by 34.52 per cent, which is 
typical of the trend expected in air travel 
now even more than in the past—since Pearl 


Harbor. 


Airline Safety Awards 
Announced 


The National Safety Council has announced 
its 1941 


lines. 


Aviation Safety Awards to air 

Group winners, none of which had a fatal 
accident to passengers or crew in 1941, were: 
Group A (100,000,000 or more annual passen 
ger miles)—United Air Lines; Group B (10, 
000,000 to 100,000,000 
miles) —Braniff Airways; Group C (less than 
10,000,000 miles) —Mid 


annual passenger 


annual passenger 
Continent Airlines. 

Eleven other airlines received certificates 
of safe operation for also completing 1941 
without a fatal accident. They were: Ca 
nadian Colonial Airways, Inc., Catalina Air 
Transport, Chicago and Southern Air Lines, 
Inc., Continental Air Lines, Inc., Delta Air 
Corporation, Inland Air Lines, Inc., Hawaiian 
Airlines, Limited, National 
Northeast Airlines, Inc., Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines Corporation, and Western Air 


Airlines, Inc., 


Lines, Inc. 








AVIATION 
NEEDS 
MEN 







Who Are 


SOUNDLY 
TRAINED 


Luscombe manufactures planes. 
It KNOWS how employable men 
must be trained. And the Lus- 
combe School of Aeronautics turns 
out the type of graduates the air- 
craft plants WANT. 


Don’t guess! Enroll with the Lus- 
combe School of Aeronautics and 
step ahead in aviation. Day or 
evening classes — deferred pay- 
ments for responsible parties. Get 
descriptive literature at Dallas 
branch, or phone R-4243. 


Wires 














SCHOOL >» AERONAUTICS 


DiV. LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORF 


WEST. TRENT 4 N 


Dallas Branch: 3221 Commerce 


Awards were made on the basis of the 
official records of the Civil Aeronautics Au 
thority. 


BRANIFF— The only 
trafhc manager in the airline business is Mrs. 
Inez Blancett of Braniff Airways, who took 
over that position this week at Wichita Falls, 
Texas. She succeeds Don E. Schomburg who 
recently was called into the Army, Charles 
E. Beard, Oklahoma City, vice president of 
trafhc, has announced. 


woman district 


The appointment of women to succeed 
young men called from clerical positions into 
the armed forces is consistent with the air 
line’s policy of aiding the war effort, Mr 
Beard stated. However, managerial positions 
traditionally have been reserved for men. Be 
cause of Mrs. Blancett’s demonstrated man 
agerial ability, she has been appointed to a 
position which otherwise would have been 
awarded a young man whose abilities would 
be considered indispensable to the war effort 

Mrs. Blancett began her career with Braniff 
Airways in August, 1940, as a reservations 


clerk at the Wichita Falls office. 


@® The National Safety 
sented Braniff Airways with its third safety 


Council has pre 


award for operating 109,603,136 passenger 


miles without a passenger or crew fatality 





Outstanding New Aviation 
Defense Books 


COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PI- 
LOTS: New “Aeronautical Training” 
fully covers new multipie choice exam- 
inations, with drift off course and al- 
ternate airport problems plotted and 
solution given. Commercial examina- 
tions are shown in separate section of 
the book. Navigation, Meteorology, Air- 
craft, Engines and CAR covered. Just 
published—12th edition only $3.00 post- 
paid, or C.O.D. 

RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: 
by Charles A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S. 
Air Corps. New 1941 Edition covering 
new important material. Written espe- 
cially to prepare the pilot for govern- 
ment examination for “instrument rat- 
ing.”” Radio-Telephone Permit included 
with Meteorology, Radio-Orientation, 
let-down, offcourse and alternate air- 
port problems. Only $4.00, postpaid. 

A. & E. MECHANICS RATING: Air- 
plane and Engine Mechanics—Can you 
pass your written test? Send for new 
quiz book covering Airplanes, Engines, 
and Mechanics’ Civil Air Regulations. 
156 pages, fully illustrated, with new 
multiple choice examination questions. 
Only $3.00, postpaid or C. O. D 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz 
text covering the scope of the new mul- 
tiple choice examination for flight in- 
structor rating. Illustrated with dia- 
grams. $2.00, postpaid, or C.O.D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: A new book, 
prepares for government examinations 
on Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft, 
Engines and CAR. Why fail? Only 
$3.00 postpaid. 

NAVIGATION PLOTTER: (Dept. of 
Commerce type) is necessary for all 
problems involving drift, letdown and 
offcourse, including alternate airport 
problems. May be used when taking 
examination. Complete with large 
leatherette Navigation Note Book and 
instructions, only $4.00 postpaid. 

AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edi- 
tion) includes meteorology, $5.00 post- 
paid. 

SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 
TION by P. V. H. Weems and E. A. 
Link, Jr. $3.00 postpaid. 


U. 8. COAST & GEODETIC (Lyon) 
AIRCRAFT COMPUTER with book of 
instructions $3.00. 


Order From 


Pan American Navigation Service 


Dept. SF 





| Metropolitan Airport, Van Nuys, Calif. 
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TRANS-CANADA To replace mem 
bers of its staffs from coast to coast who have 
been called for military service, Trans-Canada 
Air Lines will open a personnel training 
school at Winnipeg, it is announced by O. T 
Larson, vice-president. Women from 21 to 28 
years of age will comprise the bulk of stu 
dents, although male applicants exempt from 
nilitary service are being sought 

The students will be paid to go to school 
ind employment for the duration of the war 
will follow successful completion of exami 
ations As far as is known, the move : 
unique among airlines on this continent 

Machine Tool Inventory 
Under Way 

Questionnaires sent out recently to the auto 

obile industry call for the listing of all tools 


ind equipment not actually at work on exist 


contracts. Such not 


for 


g war equipment spe 


cifically needed the industry’s war work 


will be 


I his 


ization of 


’ 
available to other armament producers 
step is being taken to insure the earliest 


all 


ind equipment tor war production 


, 
automotive machine tools 


the Aut 


the 


the direction of 


War 


under 


Prepared 


ive Council for Production ques 


will enable the automobile industry 


A complete and 
idle 
equip 

Used 
to give 


Ameri 


Government to have 


mtinuing inventory of all of its ma 


hine manufacturing 
hled with the 
OPM so as 


throughout 


tools and other 
The 


Machinery 


the broadest 


list will be 


nent 
Division of the 
distribution 


in industry 


New Radio Range Development 


} 


} 


A two-course ultra igh frequency radio 

inge development of a type which is expected 

replace the radio beam system now in use 

he airways of the United States within 

¢ next tew years was described at the winter 

" ntion of the Institute of Radio Engineers 

eir January meeting 

c lew developmen »perates mn 2% 

egacycles, a wave lengt 400 times shorter 
in the wave length in use at present. Ex 

perimentation indicates that this ultra high 
frequency system eliminates static entirely 

ind greatly diminishes the danger of n ultiple 
« und the distortive effects which moun 





adapted tO mass production. 
Ole 


For 


MANUFACTURING RIGHTS NOW FOR SALE 


WHEN PRESENT HOSTILITIES CEASE, production lines will be 
igain turned to the manufacturing of private aircraft. At that time the 
foresighted manutacturer will reap the benefits ot having this advanced 
type airplane design ready for production. 

> 1S powered by a 75 H. P 


cruises at 115 M. P. H., lands at 40 M. P. H. and is fully 


further 
Fahlin, Columbia, Mo. 


engine, tops at 120 


information, write .... 











tains, rivers, ore deposits and other influences 


of terrain exert upon radio beams, factors 
which have been held responsible for airline 
accidents. The new system provides precise 


the 
to 


and information to pilot. It 


left 
and 


complete 
the 
flight 


he Is 
correct ot 


beyond the 


shows him whether or not 


ot 
he has flown 


or right his line 


whether radio range 
station or has not yet reached it, an extremely 
important point of information in bad weather 


The ultra high frequency range has been 


developed for and in collaboration with the 
Radio Development Section of the CAA by 
the Laboratory of the 
Telephone and Radio Manufacturing Corpora 


Division International 
tion. The description for the I. R. | 
by two International Laboratories 
Andrew Alford and A. G. Kandoian, 


experts in radio antenna development and fix'd 


was pre 


pared en 


gineers, 


problems in radio aids to navigation 


In addition to its safety factors and more 


complete information for the pilots, the new 


development the way much farther 


the 


points 
automatic control of 


The 


ultra 


toward RY roscopix 


the plane instrument indicator actuated 


by the high frequency range trans 


mitter may in the future be used to direct the 
sutomatic pilot and thus keep the plane on its 


course automatically. 


New Variable Speed Handbook 


I hos Catalog Handbook includes 52 pages 
of recommendations, application data, photos 
ind engineering information, and. gives a 
quick index source of reference for complete 


data on Ideal Variable Speed Pulleys’ Trans 
missions, and Automatic Tension ( ontrol 
Motor Base. 

A free copy is available to Design En 


Mechanics, Superintendents, Purchas 


gincers, 
ing Agents, Consulting Engineers, and others 
interested in variable speed transmission equip 
ment 


Address 


Company, 


Ideal ¢ 
Illinois 


your request to ommutator 


Dressor Sycamore, 


Spartan School Acts to Speed 
Production 


the supplying 
all 
industry in the shortest possible time, 


ot Oklahoma, has 


Recognizing importance of 


trained men to branches of the aviation 


Spartan 


School Aeronautics, Tulsa, 


placed its training on a six-day-a-week sched 


ule, eight hours a day, Monday through Satur 


day The new stepped-up training program 
was put into effect with the week beginning 
January 26 

The primary purpose of this new six-day 
week schedule is to aid National Defense by 
preparing trained aviation workers for actual 
positions in less time to aid in getting skilled 
men into the industry where they are most 
needed at once The shorter training. period 
will also provide definite advantages to Spartan 
students. It will afford students considerable 
savings in money spent for room, board, and 


personal maintenance during their Stay at the 
school, and will be the means of getting them 
m a payroll quicker 


“Exactly the same thorough training as 


been previous Spartan students will 
be included in every course, the extra day a 
week of the of the 
length of the courses," explained Capt. Max 
well W. Balfour, director of School. 
We eliminating a feature 
any 


ly training 


has given 


taking care shortening 


Spartan 


are not single of 
By increasing our week 
and shortening the 


period, adopting a 


aviation course 


hours thus 


actual training we are 


policy in keeping with that of large univer 


sities and colleges of the country that have 


also shortened various courses to enable young 


men to get into important defense work 


sooner.’ 
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Taylor Riggs Perry Hoefflin Vought Berlin Marchev 


PERSONAL NoTes announced by ( I Wilson president ot South west Feeder Airlines. Since the declara 
General Motors tion of the national emergency, he has been 


Mr Berlin. who designed the Curtis P-40 1 consultant with the Defense Supplies Cor 
RK I n of tl board ot . 
@e Cc. G. TAYLOR, chairman ot n ard pursuit plane, was formerly director of mili poration at Washington 
laylorcrat Aviation Corporation, has an tary engineering of the airplane division of th 
t eng € ( e 4 4 c on of the 
sunced his resignation as consultant on all ’ @ Appointment of ORVIL S. TUTTLE as 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Buffalo, N Y , . 
stter rtaining to the busines vf the chiet aircraft engineer of United States Ply 
- , wood Corporation has been announced by 
——— @® ALFRED MARCHEYV, well known Chi 
Mr. Tay who has been associated witl Lawrence Ottinger, president Formerly 


cago industrial executive, has joined Republic 
I dest ind manutacturing of urplas es senior design engineer for Lockheed Aircraft 
¢ ang ° Aviation Corporation as assistant to the presi 


. ) t wer o th lo rcratt Corporation, Mr Tuttle comes to the com 
eee unde t the Taylor Aurcra dent, Ralph S. Damon president of the com 
Company 193 whic later became the p.ny as a consequence of its increasing ac 
pany has Aannou wed 
Piper Aircraft Corporatio und the Taylor tivities in aircraft: plywood production 
- Damon said Marchev will be assigned im 
cratt Aviat Corporation 1 193 is widely 
, portant duties connected with the manage ®@ Appointment of WALLACE G. KILEEN 
AnOW ux u c Aviation maustry A 
, \ ment of the company, which is engaged in us comptroller of the Eastern Aircraft Divi 
i € I < igt irplane 
, building the Republic P-47 Thunderbolt and sion of General Motors has been announced 
@ Ihe Waco Ajrcratt ¢ pany is an P-43 Lancer here by L. C. Goad, general manager of the Di 
yunced the appointment of A. | RIGGS Vision Mr Kileen was tormerly assistant 
‘ al manager ed HUGH R @ The promotion of MATHIAS KLEIN, comptroller of General Motors in charge of 
PERRY who has held this position for the manufacturing superintendent of a Middl the Central Othce Cost Section in Detroit 
past twelve years Western plant of Curtiss-Wright Corpora 
ih, ie meh eemetaiiens oi ities tion’s propeller division, to the office of chief @ Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridge 
il airplane sales, Mr. Riggs’ new duties wi production engineer of the division, and the port, Conn., announce the appointment of 
ae Reeedin Sned to the handling and uppointment of EDWARD F. THEIS, a steel ALBERT A. HANIFORD to their Sales De 
jinatin f varior mtracts whicl nanufacturing expert, as plant manager at partment to extend their program of | sales 
< 4 Scouse ” A t ; > , P 
Wa is handling for prin yntractors wu that factory, have been announced by Robert training for company salesmen. Previously, 
co s dling or prime contractor ) ; ; 
Jefense aviation progra L.. Earle, vice president and general manager is Assistant to the Director of Dealer Rela 
RC) RT } HOEFFLIN ; _ t the Curtiss-Wright Propeller Division tions, Johns-Manville, Mr. Haniford was in 
ROBI ( chief accounta tar : strumental in the development of the Na 
fw ‘ { vears and with fifteen years Mr. Klein joined the Propeller Division in 
f “K ve year ‘ i hfteer ; . tional Housing Guild 
‘ vice i cc ti Jepartment. has January, 1938. Mr. Theis joins the Propeller 
' { . Division after wide experience as a production . 
econ elected treasurer of the pany XE F Geld @ FE. W. FRANK, with Lord & Thomas for 
» Mien * teal A; rector ’ executive in the steel manufacturing helc ; 
Mr. Perry as been elected a direc i ec 20 years and until December 31, 1941, chief 


ce president of Wack . ot the production department, has been named 
@ Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc.,ot Bridge 
production manager of MacFarland, Aveyard 


@ RUSSELL R. VOUGHI as been elected port, Conn., announces that WALTER WII & Commpenr, ic thes teen enieuneed by Bare 
vice president and West Coast general manager LIAMS, formerly in the Chicago territory, MecKeslend, geasiden: 
f United Aircraft Service Corporation which has been assigned to the St. Louis territory, Mc. Dennis enmetionss inctedes- beth ance 
1 subsidiary of United Aircraft Corpora which was formerly covered by Mr. Harold i eal coliele : O aay 
. « ‘ agaz.ne wors ne of the Sl 
ion, according to an announcement by Presi Moore, who has joined the armed forces of known figures in the business, he has con 
lent Eugene E. Wilso Mr. Vought has beer oo ee tributed much to the trathe system as ap 
actively engaged in aviation tor the past 22 plied to the production division of advertis 
ears, and was associated wit is brother, the © THOMAS O. HARDIN, tormer chairma: los 
late Chance Vought, in the ginal design and of the Civil Aeronautics Authority Safety 
anutacture of the Vought “Corsair uit Board, has been appointed Airlines Consultant @ The appointment of CARL APPONYI as 
plane for the Pratt & Whitney division of United director of public relations of Northrop Air 
\ircraft Corporation, H. M. Horner, general craft, Inc., has been announced by La Motte 
@ DON R. BERLIN, pro er 1er putica manager, has announced rT. Cohu, general manager and chairman of 
igineer who has just ined General Motors Mr. Hardin, a native of Tex served w.th the board. Mr. Apponyi will continue to be 
will serve as aeronautical engineer on the stafi the Safety Board until its abolition in 1940, in charge of stockholder relationships for the 
ft O. E. Hunt, vice president, it has bees und more recently has been President of company 
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@ Appointment of KENNETH J. WILSON son, according to a company announcement. 


as contract co-ordinator of Aircraft Com Succeeding Creighton in charge of produc 
ponents, Inc., Van Nuys, California, is an tion engineering is JOSEPH B. BAUER. At 
nounced by Gilbert G Budwig, president ot the same time, HARRY W ASHBURN, 
the leading Southern California aircraft sul previously in charge of tool design, was ap 
contracting firm. Formerly sales manager pointed _ chief planning _— engineer, and 
Wilson has been connected with Aircraft HAROLD L. SMELTZER, formerly in the 
Components since formation of the company tool design section, succeeded Mr. Ashburn 

Another shift in the chief executive officers MAYO E. ROE will continue as assistant of 


f the firm is the appointment of J. N production engineering. 
COMBS, formerly secretary-treasurer, to the 


post of vice president and treasurer. Combs 1942 Bluebook of Aviation Issued 


1 former banker and accountant, was one 
e original organizers of Aircraft Com The 1942 edition of The Blue Book of 


Inc OLIVER RAYE, formerly American Aviation, published by The Avia 
tion Statistics Institute of America, Asheville, 
North Carolina, and edited by J. Alfred Miller 
and George J. Searle has just come off the 


f th 
ponents, 
chief accountant, succeeds Combs as secre 


tary of the firm 


) ) S, tor tl rast . 
@® Dr. ¢ HARI ES » NORRIS, tor the past press with an added new feature—The Buy 
few years technical director of Lauxite Cor ers’ Guide—the result of a painstaking canvass 
poration and the Merritt Engineering & Sales of the entire industry. 
Corporation, has joined the staff of the Forest 


The book is divided into 11 sections: Who's 
Who in the Industry; National Organizations; 
Aeronautical Periodicals of the U. S.; Official 
Washington; State Aviation Officials and Per 


Products Laboratory at Madison, Washington 
to take cl irge of research on ply wood strengt! 


and design. Dr. Norris is a recognized au 





rity on the technical aspect of plywood sonnel; Aviation Schools and Colleges; Air 
@® RUSSELL CREIGHTON, who has been lines; Airports—Served by Scheduled Airline 
in charge of production engineering, has been Stops; Manufacturers of Aircraft, Parts, and 
named a special assistant to Bell Aircraft Supplies, and the newly-added Classified Buy 
Corporation Works Manager Lester L. Ben ers’ Guide 


Ernest R. Breech has been elected president 
of Bendix Aviation Corporation, succeeding 
Vincent Bendix, who became board chairman. 


In accepting the post, Breech resigned as . 
vice president of General Motors. In addition Lnatuvnendts 


to his service with Bendix as a director and 
























member of its executive and finance com _ 
mittees during the last four years. Breech is / 
chairman of the board of North American r . Our ext epi— 


Aviation, Inc. He is only 45 years old. 
AN INSTRUMENT RATING 





* Appoi nent t W YW FOW LER enor 
captair t rans-Canada A Lines’ eastern a” The Latest Link Trainer 
ervice, as operations superintendent, Mari 
Division, with headquarters at Moncton @ Special Instrument Ships 
New B wick, 1 ang } i by Vice Presi 
ian on oe Cae E W. STULL. assistan @ Complete Ground Course 
= agar —— ind overhaul at @ Computer and Radio Instruction 
nnmape is be ir | rations superin 
tendent western divi ! it Lethbridge 
@® Republx Aviation Cory ’ recently 


has added VICTOR PIXEY JOSEPH F. B 
PARKER, and DUANE J]. CLAPHAM, all 
tormer Air Forces pursuit pilot to its staff 
f test pilots. ¢ Hart M r, vice president 
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Waco, Texas 
TPFA Annual Meeting Held Here 


The Texas Private Fliers’ Association as 
sembled in Waco, Feb. 14-15, for its regula 
annual Central Texas meeting. Cliff Howard 
»f Waco, in charge of local arrangements, had 
announced a sealed time landing prize for 
Saturday afternoon f $25.00, but murky 
weather had everyone grounded The fliers 
came in, anyway by bus, auto, and train 

Registration was at the Raleigh hotel 
Saturday afternoon The fliers were enter 


tained there Saturday night with a dinner 
2 floor show, and a dance. Sunday festivities 


consisted of a breakfast at the Roosevelt 


otel 
and a business session 
Much interest was expressed in a discussion 


led by President Roy Taylor of Fort Wortl 


concerning the part to be played by the 
Private Fliers in the war-time emergency. A 
number f new members for TPFA were 
gn d up 

Approximately one hundred fliers attended 


Increased business in Texas brought Thomas E. 
Collins to Dallas as representative of Aviation 
Credit Corporation of St. Louis. Collins, who 
obtained his private pilot's license in June, 
1940, at Peoria, Illinois, was in California 
before moving to Texas a month ago. 
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Pilots Meet In Waco, 
Beaumont - - Big Spring Next 





from Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, Mexia, 
Clifton, Meridian, Tyler, Hillsboro, 
Waxahachie, Corsicana, Austin, San Antonio, 


Temple, 


Beaumont, Corpus Christi, Abilene, Brown 
wood, and Waco. 


Lt. Col. John T. Sprague, commandant of 
the new army air base under construction at 
Waco, was a guest at the banquet Saturday 
night 


Among those present from out of town 
were: President and Mrs. Roy Taylor, J. | 
Crawford, Mrs. Clint Shirley, J. Kirby Smith 
und Jack Allen of Fort Worth. Dallas fliers 
included A. P. Hoskins, Bill Campbell, Jimmi 
Marshall, Buddy Vehle, 
john C. Larson, Tony Hagmann, Eva James. 
and David Stephenson. Steve and Mege Brown 
of Tyler were early arrivals, landing at the 


Waco Municipal Airport early Friday after 


Jimmy Landrum, 


noon, 

Representatives of the Waco Chamber of 
Commerce and the Waco Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and the manager of the Waco 
Municipal Airport, Berry Winn, assisted in 


irrangements for the meeting 


Beaumont, Texas 
Large Turn-Out of Swamp Pilots 
Doc Malone Announces Big Spring Plans 


Thanks to H. A. Smalley, Beaumont spear 
head of private flying, Texas pilots held on« 
of the most enjoyable meetings of the year 
The party was well attended, especially by 
South Texas swamp pilots, whose reputations 
are beginning to challenge that of the bush 
pilots of Canada when it comes to flying over 
rough country We understand trom good 
reliable sources that Charlie Scholes is the 
king of the swampers 

Following a warm-up cocktail party at the 
expense of the Beaumont Flying Service in 
he La Salle Hotel, a delicious dinner with 


dancing was enjoyed at the main banquet 
hall on the Fair Grounds A well-attended 
general session was held in the Tap Room of 
Hotel Beaumont the following Sunday morn 
ing. George Haddaway reported on his trip 
to Washington and brought everybody up to 
date on what’s going on behind the scenes 
insofar as private flying is concerned 

Doctor P. W. Malone, TPFA Governor in 


the Big Spring Area, who was accompanied 


























































This handsome trophy will be presented to 
the outstanding pilot in Texas next October 
for meritorious service to private aviation in 
the state of Texas during 1942. The award 
has been announced by Gene Royer, general 
manager of Aircredit, Inc., Fort Worth air- 
craft finance company. It was presented to 
H. A. Smalley at the Beaumont meeting in 
March for safekeeping until the April meet- 
ing at Big Spring, when Dr. P. W. Malone 
will betome custodian. 


by his charming wife and Dick Simpson, told 
of the elaborate plans being made for the 
West Texas TPFA round-up on the week end 
of April 11 and 12. Doc is planning to 
break all attendance records and has a splendid 
round of entertainment planned for everyone 
who comes. The highlight of the West Texas 
meeting will be a chuck wagon party at the 
Dick Simpson Ranch, thirty miles north of 
Big Spring. 

Doc urged that all fliers land at the Big 
Spring Airport no later than three o’clock 
Saturday afternoon, April 11. Special maps 
are being prepared so that everyone who de- 
sires may fly to the Simpson ranch. Those 
desiring to leave their ships at Big Spring may 
do so as plenty of ground transportation 
will be available. Special permission has been 
granted to clear ships out of the Big Spring 
Airport for the landing field on the Simpson 
Ranch. CAA authorities insist, however, that 
everyone clear direct from the Big Spring 
field 

A general meeting is planned for breakfast 
on the following Sunday morning in the 
Settles Hotel. 





OFFICIAL TPFA 


PINS and LAPEL BUTTONS 


ACTUAL SIZE 





Made Exclusively by HALTOM'S—Fort Worth 
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10K Gold $3.00 Sterling $1.40 
Gold Filled $1.65 
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Plane Priorities for 
CAP Ordered by Board 


Unlimited 
members are 


uction Board 


11¢S t rn lirpia CAP 
allowed nder the War Pro 
! t ting their 

t H f the of 
und Na " require large 
ait att the immediate 
rddit ’ untities will be 
( \ Patr the Civilian 
Pr gran : } iri us state 

\ imitation on 

t iT igencies 

tf CAP : » plane if | 
t tha ised lely 

t wi 1 nent tha 
r un ess thar 

s CAP w . ertificc 
k ( f } ire ex 
’ " and air 

at CAP bers will be as 
it t ~ ps im good 


Here's How to Place 
mergare on Airplane 


CAP members 


Insignia disk 


and on the bott 


b entered on 


gnia disks placed ' t tuselage 


t t 4 AP Kia af 

a ! : nal head 

p ir ! Ipply tl 

pla | note ef 
ss (OW ! } 

} t 1iSK y super 
triangk nd wit! red three 
superimp ] the triangle 
ced n ti “ gs and fuselage 
engaged thea Civil Air 

Any if while display 
i i ‘ x sively by 


tr the left wing 





m sd t t ight 


wing 
distance from 
» tl tuselag The diameter 
1 two-thirds of 
application 

must 


fuselage at 


rd the distanc trom the leading 


riz ta tab fer to the trailing 


ng I Hhameter f the disk 
f tl depth ot 


the MOE ; pplication 


80-Hour Basic Course 
Required of Members 


Ma). Gen Jol 


mander, 


innounced a tota 


yn FF. Curry ational com 


rt 8U instruction 


ours comprising the Dasic course of instruc 
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tion will be required f all members of the 
Civil Air Patrol 

The schedule for basic training will be 
covered in twelve training directives Their 
order, subjects and the hours of instructior 
n each will be as follows 

Military courtesy and discipline +} hours; 


nfantry drill regulations for foot troops with 


ut arms, 20 hours; local civilian defense 
familiarization, hours: first aid course for 
civilian defense 20 hours: interior guard 
duty, 4 hours; defense against gas, 6 hours 
urport protection, 10 hours; crash pro 
cedure, 6 hours: organization of the Army, 
+ hours: orgamization of the Navy, 2 hours; 
rganization of the Army Air Forces, 2 
hours: organization of the othce of civilian de 
tense 2 hours total instruction urs 


Officers Uniform 


The War Department has approved Quar 


termaster lesigns tor ¢ AP uniforms tor of 
heers They will be a two-ton outnt, witli 
» dark brown blouse (coat und lighter brown 
trousers An overseas ¢ ip, of the same ma 
ter al ind tones will ne “ 


Standard Numbering of 
CAP Units Described 


Patrol Headquarters in 


procedure tor the 


National Civil Air 
Washington has outlined 


ll CAP units, 


2 simple 


standard numbering of adopt 


nation wide basis and systern 


nz a 
avoid duplication and confusion in the 
identification and designation of units 
Fach wing will be designated by a two 


figure number The first hgeure will be the 


vumber of the region or corps area in whic 


second heure will be 
Wing com 


system. The wing 


the wing is located The 


the serial number of the state 
outlining the 


Texas will be Wing No. 81 


manders ire 


in the state of 


numbered serially in eac 


beginning in each case with No. 1 and 


Groups will be 


be designated by a three or tour-hgure 


| 
number made up of the number of the wing 


followed by this serial number. For example, 


group in the state of Texas will be 


Group No. 8110 


the tenth 


Squadrons will be numbered serially in each 
group beginning in each case with No. | and 


will be designated by ad number consisting ot 


the group number, a hyphen und the serial 


number For example, the second squadron 


of the tenth group in the state of Texas will 


be Squadron No. 8110-2. 

The flight 
number followed by the letter designating the 
flight T he 


number will be the squadron 


headquarters flight in Squadron 





No. 8110-2 will be Flight No. 8110-2H and 
Flight A in this same squadron will be Fligh 


N SILI10-2A 


Eight Directives to 
Be Distributed Soon 


Col. Harry H. Blee, Training and Opera 
tions Officer in Washington, has announced 
ight new training directives ire now in 


preparation and will be forwarded as soon as 


They 


familiarization, 


possible cover flight training mussions, 


rrain 1erial navigation, 


meteorology, observation and reconnaissance 


aviation, crash procedure, airport protection 


nd military leadership and command 


Directives which were issued recently in 
lude those covering numbering CAP units, 
lisplay of CAP insignia on aircraft, table of 
reanization rating requirements tor pilots 
ind rating requirements for observers 
Disaster Relief Is 
Undertaken by Units 

Various wings are preparing for disast« 
relief operations as well as war work The 
Texas Wing has a small ambulance plane 
specially designed for the Civil Air Patrol 


lron is readying 


The Los 


parachute packs of 


Angeles County Squac 


food, medicine, and signal 


material including panels to be displayed on 


the ground in code letters indicating what aid 
is needed. A CAP 


land or 


doctor in Seattle is ready to 


parachute to the scene of airplane 


crashes, taking along a portable operating 
table and surgical instruments. Two smoke 
umpers will take time off from battling 


torest fires to help him 


Skirts Are Divided 
On Girls’ Uniforms 


official ladies’ CAP 


(divided skirts) for 


Although the uniform 


will be culottes street 


wear, the girl squadrons may select their own 


uniforms subject to approval by head 


woman CAP 


fly ing 
quarters. But not every member 


likes 


One squadron 


c ulottes 
slacks and 


jodhpurs had always been the dress for flying 


wrote in to say 


an airplane, wanting to know how a woman 
parachutes with skirts. But then 


slacks “look 
divided skirt is 


am) «6wear 


another 99’er said horrible” on 


most women and claimed the 
just as practical for flying and “a lot more 
sightly on the ground.” 


The District of Columbia squadron, to 


make matters more complicated, finally voted 


tor coveralls 
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24,146 Applicants 
File for Air Patrol 


By mid-February CAP enlistment appli- 
cations received in Washington totaled 24,146, 
of which 17,411 were certified as being in the 
clear so far as Washington is concerned. New 
York led with 1,975 and Ohio was second 
with 1,581 


Percentage figures showing the ratio of 
applications to pilot population have been 
revised on the new CAA pilot compilation 
as of January 1. On this basis, Delaware leads 


closely followed by New Hamp 


with 61.3 ° 


shire and Maine. The national average is 
24.4% The figures follow: 

Yo % 
Ala 344 35.2 Nebr 288 21.1 
Ariz 201 27.2 Nev 89 37.9 
Ark 250 19.9 N. H 240 58.6 
Calif 1447 12.0 N. J 682 26.7 
Colo 204 13.6 N.M 170 27.8 
(Conn 418 45.0 N. ¥ 1,975 26.7 
Del 160 61.3 N. ¢ 411 29.1 
Fla. 501 20.0 N.D 93 14.6 
(sa 363 23.4 Ohio 1,581 $7.2 
Ida 230 30.4 Okla 424 16.2 
Ill 1.348 26.8 Ore 461 28.7 
Ind 929 45.0 Pa 1.449 27.0 
lowa 689 30.0 R.] 105 27.8 
Kans 473 19.7 S. ¢ 368 34.9 
Ky 322 49.6 Ss. D 175 27.2 
La 466 31.5 Tenn 392 23.8 
Me 297 $5.8 Texas R10 11.8 
Md 346 «=030.0 Utah 229 24.6 
Mass 490 19.4 Ve 69 23.0 
Mich 1.470 38.5 Va 183 612.6 
Minn 499 22.2 Wash $32 21.1 
Miss 69 8.9 W. Va 290 25.7 
Mo 658 20.4 W isc 516 30.5 
Mont 456 42.0 Wyo 84 21.2 


Certificates on Pilots 
And Airplanes Extended 


A 90-day extension of all private pilot cer 
tificates expiring between now and April 18 
was recently granted by the CAA. Inspectors, 
it was explained, are too rushed to handle 
renewals. 

Air-worthiness certificates for planes also 
were extended 90 days. But owners should 
not wait to have their craft checked. If a 
major engine overhaul looms, do it now to 
prevent delay in replacing worn parts. Let 
the few remaining hours go and have the 
job done. Now is the time to go over every 
thing from prop to rudder—eliminate cloudy 


} 


or scratchy windshields, check the under 


carriage for play and to save on your tires 


60 Wichita Pilots 
Join CAP Together 


In Wichita, Kansas, the Beechcraft Em 
ployees Flying Club, Inc., has enlisted as a 
group in the Civil Air Patrol, making avail 
able the services of 60 persons. Nine are 
licensed pilots and 33 are solo pilots. Along 
with them into the CAP went the club’s three 
airplanes—a Luscombe and two Porterfield 
trainers 

Meanwhile membership in the club, formed 
back in July, 1941, as a non-profit group to 
provide flight training at a minimum cost 
to its members, is expanding and soon will 
reach the 100 mark. Two more planes are to 
Officers are Carl B. Wooten, 
N. Hicks, vice president; D. W. 


Polhemus, treasurer, and Louise Sherwood, 


be obtained 
president; (¢ 


secretary 
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Charting Markers Is 
Arkansas Undertaking 


The Arkansas Wing, reports Commander 
Gilbert Leigh, has been making a survey to 
chart the location of existing air markers with 
notes as to how they may best be screened in 
an emergency. 

This is one way CAP units can co-operate 
with the Army, which recently ordered all air 
markers within 150 miles of the East and 
West coasts screened or obliterated. The order 
applies to Florida but not to the Gulf States, 
but that doesn’t keep CAP units in the Gulf 
and in the South from going ahead and chart 


ing the markers for possible future screening 


CAA Spends Only 
$544 Per Trainee 


W hat’s the breakdown on ¢ PTP costs? The 
Acting CAA 


Stanton, who said 


answer has been furnished by 
Administrator Charles I 
the average cost per course has been $544 
since the program was initiated in 1939 \ 
total of 106,800 courses have been given sinc« 
that time. 

Here’s the breakdown: 


To produce a pilot worthy of a privats 
license, the CAA pays out $365 For a terry 
pilot the outlay is $5,014 An instructor 


“costs” $2,976. Refresher courses to mak 
instructors of experienced pilots average $250 

Of course all the courses were purchased 
by the CAA under contracts with private 
firms and individuals who did the actual in 
structing, and colleges and non-college centers 
giving ground instruction The CAA merely 
supervised, set standards and regulated. Costs 


included expenses ot administration 


Ferry Jobs Seen 
For CAP Members 


As the CAP takes over more and more 
duties to release Army and Navy pilots for 
active war service, many will be used for 
ferrying planes from factories. This was the 
announcement of D. Harold Byrd of Dallas, 
Texas Wing commander. Local patrols and 
courier flights are to be taken over by the 
CAP soon, Commander Byrd was told by 
Warle I 


“The time civilian fliers and other aviation 


Johnson, CAP executive ofhcer 


participants now spend in casual flying and 
other aviation activity can and must be util 


ized to free Army and Navy personnel,” 


Johnson said. “The variety of jobs they will 
be called on to perform will depend on the 


extent of the emergency.” 


CAP in Hunt for 
Bomber, Aids Train 


More and more activity for CAP squadrons 
has been indicated in reports to the various 
Wing Commanders. Typical of the rapid ex 
pansion of work all over the country is the 
following digest of mail received in one day 
by D. Harold Byrd of Dallas, Texas Wing 
Commander: 

“A missing training bomber from Ellington 
Field caused a widespread search which was 
our first chance to help the Army. After 
receiving the assignment at 9:15 a. m., we got 
five planes into the air by 10 a. m., and by 
10:30 o'clock had six planes up. Each flew 
between four and six hours with time out for 
fuel and lunch before the Army notified us 
the plane had been found—just ten miles 
outside the area assigned to us. Local radio 
stations helped.”—From Squadron Commander 
G. B. Wanamaker, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

“Flight Commander Sam Kaufman of the 
Wichita Falls, Texas, group was rushing to 
the scene of a Fort Worth and Denver City 
Railway derailment when he spotted a freight 
moving toward the wreckage from the op 
posite direction 10 minutes after the accident. 
He dropped down between the high-voltage 
power lines flanking the track and flew in 
front of the locomotive until the engineer 


halted the freight. Then Kaufman _ landed 


in a field by the derailment to render as 
sistance. Earlier, Wichita Falls CAP pilots 
helped find a free balloon from Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, which came down in a desolate 
area.” - From Group Commander L. R 
Stringer, Wichita Falls 

“Please send me an additional 100 enlistment 
forms and about 50 fingerprint cards.” 
From Group Commander P. W. Malone, M. D., 
Big Spring, Texas. 


Virginia Busy 


Maj. Allen Perkinson, Virginia wing com 
mander, has been notified by Bob Ashburn, 
general manager of the Alexandria, (Va.) air 
port, that over 50 private flyers and student 
pilots have volunteered to join the North 
Virginia Civil Air Patrol. Most are from the 
Virginia-Arlington area, being government 
clerks, businessmen and others. Their ships 
range from flivvers to 120-horsepower three- 


place c abins. 


THREE MORE WING COMMANDERS 
Here is Southern Flight's third group of Civil Air Patrol State Wing Commanders. Left to right 
are Winship Nunnally of Georgia, Earl Johnson of Ohio, who has taken a leave of absence from 
his state office to serve as executive officer of the National Civil Air Patrol in Washington, D. C., 
and Frederick W. Shepardson of Vermont. 


Farle 


OHIO 


7 ohnson 


Frederick W. Shepardson 
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Alexandria, Louisiana 
In Memory of Bob Wight 


W 0 Bol Wight, I ina and South 
ee ake 
oration hed at Alexandria 
January 24 42 I ‘ jor Opera 

} } id rh ‘ , ' t he past 

ree n , 

Born ? Br - \l } etts thirty 
even years as t tM nd Mrs. E. I 
Cape W B " popularly 
x wn t 1 associates 
launched } nearly tw 
i aides as H t } iter was the 

n yy « but growing Porterfield Flying 
Sc! | K } if ‘ ngzaged in 
ba ' { : nor 

I " ut ft ved was engaged 

< t } of the 
I it 1 Sta ’ i 4 ’ ; x wit! 
Pa An " Airwa cir ex 

» America In 

37 . t t Piper Cubs 
" } } ! i base at 
Bilox M " I \ 4 shifted 

Dase \ Xa 1 } where he 
1d / } " moderr 
wmear 7 2 1 it 

Bob miss ary work ection witl 

< t luct t fly ne in this 
rritory wil ne t t bered by many 

mbers of the flying tf t His task of 
ne tre irty Aept t those whe 

had ttle hd the ultimate 
< ind poy " ' t uirplane 
wa isy t successfully 

Bob was regat 1 by ' ciates as a man 
t splendid chara i t und skillful 
pilot, ambitious and t istic ind an ag 

\ Hist H iy i i Port of 
(a corresp ] ft tanding for 
SOUTHERN Fiicn ind regular news 
letters “ m r’ scaw_DY | readers 

Burial was at t t f widow, Efhe 
Pennington Wight, at W lsor, South Carolina 
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College Station, Texas 


A. & M. Streamlines Aeronautical 


Training 

\ M. College It i t kely that 
1 department f an ge in the nation 
has had as auspicious a beginning as our De 
partment of Acronautica Engineering The 
funct is OF the new department were ac 
tively begun in September, 1940, and a com 
plete curriculun leading t the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Aeronautical Engineer 
ing was established Ihe Board of Directors 
approved the temporary wu f the old laundry 
building whereir asst ms ithces, and 
laboratory space t department were 


provided 


40 


PORTS 
or CALL 


C 


from Airporls 
and Airways 


A large part of the equipment assembled 
by the department in its first year of opera 
tion was obtained gratis from the Army, and 
Navy and the aircraft industry. The list in 
ludes three airplanes, fifteen airplane en 
gines, numerous propellers, and a large collec 
tion otf wings, control surfaces, carburetors, 
generators, magnetos, and miscellaneous parts 
A small, well-equipped shop has been estab 
lished for the purpose of constructing labora 
ory equipment and for teaching the practi 
al side of aeronautical engineering. An Eiffel 
type wind tunnel with 2’ x 3’ throat was dé 
signed and constructed 

Nine courses in 1cronautical engineering 
were given during the 1940-41 session to more 
than 200 students in the upper three classes 
Yeventeen seniors in mechanical engineering 
took ten hours of elective work in aeronauti 


} 


al engineering in order to qualify as junior 


1cronautical engineers. All of these men found 
excellent positions in the aeronautical indus 


There were 501 students registered for 


4cronautical engineering at the beginning of 


the fall semester Approximately 30 seniors 
will receive their degrees in this work upon 
graduation in May. All of them have already 


1 


been offered excellent positions in the industry 

In recognition of the importance of the 
department and high standards established, the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences which is 
the only scientific aeronautical society in the 


country, has established here the first Student 


Branch of the Society in the entire south 


western United States. There are nearly 200 
mer bers w ho attend the semi monthly meet 
ings 

The college has established a streamlined 


program which calls for three 16-week terms 
per year, starting approximately June 1, 1942 


High school graduates or others who are in 


terested in taking aeronautical engineering 
should make immediate application to the 
registrar of the college 


The necessity for an airport in connection 
with the A. & M College became increasingly 
apparent in 1939 when the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration was authorized to co-operate 
with various colleges and universities over the 
country in connection with student pilot 
training courses. Plans for a college airport 
were submitted to and approved by the Works 
Projects Administration and the port was de 
signed by the War Department as suitable for 
national defense. Work started on the first 
unit of the project on March 29, 1941, and 
xpenditures ot $304,000.00 have now been 
approved. The improvements contemplate the 
construction of three runways, two of which 
will be 4,100 feet long The other is to be 
5,300 feet long and all will be 500 feet wide 
Also included in the expenditure are fencing, 
clearing and grubbing, storm drainage, elec 
tric supply line, three miles of graveled access 
roads, field lighting, four miles of six-inch 
water main, etc 

In the early summer of 1940 the Board of 
Directors of the A. & M. College voted to 
dedicate and name the college airport in the 


honor of Jesse L. Easterwood, because it was 





felt that his life and activities best typify the 
spirit of the A. & M. College. He was a 
former student of the College, who enlisted 
in the Naval Air Service in 1917. He served 
with the Royal Flying Corps and in thre« 


foreign countries and was killed in an airplan« 
accident in the Canal Zone in 1919. He was 
awarded the Navy Cross posthumously for 
“Distinguished and heroic service as an avia 
tor.” The dedication services were held at 
the airport May 22, 1941, immediately follow 
ing a cadet corps review which was held in 
honor of Miss Eva Easterwood, sister of the 
late Jesse L. Easterwood; Major General Gerald 
C. Brant, Commanding General of the Gulf 
Coast Air Corps Training Center, and other 
distinguished guests 


PROFESSOR HOWARD W. BARLON\N 
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Dallas, Texas 


Lawrence Schell to Move to Victory 
Field 


On tour with Tony. The message of the 
month is to be sure and follow every regula 
tion the CAA has sent out and for the 
love of flying don’t fool around thinking that 
it doesn’t mean all of us because “it do!” 

And if we don’t watch out we'll all be 
put on old mother earth for the duration 
and this ain’t a wolf cry 

Love Field—Arthur Twitchell from Holly 
wood, California, landed here full of praise 
for southern hospitality and good ole Texas 
courtesy he had received while flying about 
this state. He said California could learn a les 
son from us especially from Waco and 
Love . .. so take a nice bow, you-all 

While you're on your way to the CAA t 
check up on designated fields or finger print 
ing, or something, with Dick Freeland, you will 
notice that Dan Regan and Thomas Collins 
have moved upstairs to 242 with their out 
fit, Aviation Credit Co. If you stop in they 
will explain a little plan they have to offer 
about money for hire so you can buy a nice 
shiny airplane. 

Charl 
oO 


In the coffee shop one day 
Scholes from Houston, Tex Hudson, ] 
Dockery, and fifty other ferry command pilots 
from Hensley, including Dave Stevenson 
couldn’t help overhearing Sam Lobello talking 
to Linda Darnell over the phone one day she 
called to say “howdy”... and he was that 
mad about it Jimmie Landrum bought a 
Cessna that he is kinda nuts about and 
the guards mean business with those guns they 


are carrying around all over the field 


Mustang Field 


Clearance Officer here and asks everybody to 


jimmie Wooten is the 
please remember to get all the things neces 
sary for clearance because he wants to get 
it over in a hurry so you can be on your 
way . . not to get rid of you, but to help 
you in your flight. You know these dad 
gummed regulations must be met and com 
plied with so we all can keep ‘em up in the 
air. Mr. Wooten has built a nice new stack 
of shelves about six feet high to keep the 
records in, so what the hen! let’s help 


him fill "em up! 


Hudson Field—R. M. Davis and R. D. 
Clampett are operating this field and have 
full “say so” for the entire works. They have 
“Kelly” Omdalen to instruct, and, what |! 
mean, he’s a “class one” man for the job 
You have seen these lads ‘round and about 
because they used to be the Luscombe dealers 
from St. Louis who flew the Luscombe which 
was one of three to be equipped with an 


2uto pilot. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 

















The Civil Air Patrol Squadron Number 
One has a club room for stuff and stuff 
know. And by 


the great white clouds they are really getting 


which CAP members need t« 


going betcha they beat all the others if 
they keep up this nice start 

Hampton Field—Who said the “Wild West” 
is gone forever? A couple of cowboys took off 
across the field on their steeds and made a 
bad deal because the Navy doesn’t go 
tor the idea of having a rodeo at the landing 
feld. So Tony, of SOUTHERN FLIGHT, was 
Bernard Everhardt Hensley 
Field A.S.U.N.R., to “follow those derned 


called ) Dy 


guys” so we took off in our Cadillac 
coupe and had a roundup Man, I don’t 
know who was the most scared—the cowboys 
r me, because the gun he id was loaded 
und he was ready to shoot but thank the 
CAP they pped and were taken care of in 
a nice but firm manner, and I'll bet 
at doesn’t happen again 
[he Navy has a couple gillion tars out 
ere who fly their wn ships, among them 
Art Storr ‘ % ed a ractor twenty 
tes, t and | Lister trom San Fran 
CISC They eport ey ixe being “Deep il 
e Hea I Texas whic! prove Wwe ive 
c na { vs i thi cre Navy 
Cu bield Law ce is announced 
it ne i Pp ALi to 1 new 
ocatiol where the \ tory field is i 
been chosen, he uid Ihe Career Girl 
ik it very € s x tor a the lad “ 
tly ar i re They a loir a hin t 
Saw Howard A. Sn before he toc 
tt t Calit ua ind Woodrow Wils 
ind L. H. Deck were leck adn 
nice § | i Ma i Schell i t 
Keep “ iway I! € inga 
White R \irf Flew er the R 
lay and « designated ind 
tiying at *« W said 
at i t ind its woul 
} anyt ! M s N 
“ a alway w 
iran " hea . i I t thin 
i i 
LONY HAGMANNA 
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Enid, Oklahoma 
Local CAP Unit First in State 
Enid boa e first Civ Air Patrol unit 
tne State, wit it rea I ation complete 
und ready to go weeks ahead of the introduc 
tion of the national program. On the day war 
was declared, the Enid Patrol wired its united 
listment t headquar ers ind in reply re 


ceived application forms before the statewide 
meeting was called. Already the Enid chapter, 
now officially known as Group Nine, has 
begun the training schedule outlined by head 
quarters. Lieut. Houston of the Air Corps 
Basic Flying 


in military courtesy, 


School, is instructing classes 
discipline, and drills, 
William D 
Vacin is giving formation flight drill and 


while Squadron Leader Lieut. 
other requirements in flight. Adjutant Com 
mander Leon Vance conducts the ground 
school classes. Fifteen Enid planes are in the 
squadron, and a flight is being organized at 
the Alva 


ure displaying the official CAP emblem, and 


Airport. All flight leaders’ ships 


several of the others are likewise labeled 


Official headquarters have been established 
at Service Center, a recreation and ofhce 
headquarters located in the old Post Office 
Building, 
with chairs and desks as well as blackboard 


where a classroom has been equipped 


Classwork is conducted at least one night eacl 
week, while military drill is given on the 
lodge grounds of Commander Bud Gentry 
each Sunday. Night drill will be practiced 
later in the season Flight drill is done in 
staggered routine during the week, conform 
ing with work hours of members. Forty-five 
pilots are now enrolled, with enlistments com 
ing in fast. Bud Gentry has been appointed 
commander; Leon Vance, adjutant 
commander; Dr. Kenneth Boyle, 


ofhcer; Lieut. William D. Vacin, 


group 
executive 
squadron 
commander, and George Ginerich, home flight 


leader 


When a CPT student on his solo cross 
country recently undertook to circle the hom, 
f a relative and finally did an effective but 


expensive landing on the chicken house of 


nat relative, he brought out the pencils of 
efhciency experts of the William Vacin School 
ot Flying. And the following figures bobbed 
up to give an idea of the safety of flying 


110 CPT students have been graduated by 
} 


the Vacin School, with a total of 5,000 hours 
f flying, or an approximate mileage equaling 


1 half million person miles. Another quarter 


million person miles have been flown by \V acin s 
private fliers, and still another quarter millio: 
person miles by his passengers, totaling a mil 
lion passenger miles without a single injury 
accident. Only one plane has been damaged & 
any great extent, and that includes privately 


ywned planes over a period of three years 


Joe LaGrone established something of a 
record recently when he joined the instructo 
staff of the Vacin Flying School. He started 
instructing his first CPT student exactly onc 
year to the day from the day he took his 
first flight lesson from Bill Vacin as a primary 
CPT student! Completing primary, advanced 
cross-country, and other CPT work in 5% 
weeks, he passed his instructor's rating test 


und joined the alma mater in time to start 


a CPT class on the first anniversary date of 
his start in aviation 


LOREN CARLBERG 
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Fort Worth, Texas 


Leslie Bowman Named CAP Group 
Commander 


Gene Milligan, former free lance radio an 


4AM Your 
PATROL 


nouncer at Kansas City, has purchased a com 
mercial license and instructor's rating course 
and has made his first solo flight at Aircraft 
Sales Company. According to his flight and 
ground instructors, Milligan is an A-1 student 
“You can tell he’s a pilot, just by looking at 
him,” was the comment some envious student 
was heard to make the other day 


Jack Allen, Oval Massey, 


and Ted Royse returned recently from Wayne 


Jimmie Howard 


Michigan, where they took delivery of four 
new Stinson Voyagers. They will return soon 
tor four more. Allen is in charge of sales at 
Aircraft Sales Company, Royse is a primary 
instructor, and Massey and Howard are work 
ing on their commercial licenses and instruc 
tors’ ratings, having recently successfully com 
pleted their commercial written tests 

New classes of primary and secondary CP 
students are arriving at Fort Worth Aviation 
School, and will start flight training shortly 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Taff have arrived 
Worth to make their home. Mr. Taff, forme: 
manager of a large West Coast flying service 


in Fort 


is now chief pilot at Aircraft Sales Company 
The Californians are getting a lot of “rib 
bing” about “unusual” weather in Texas 
With high wind one day, 80-degree tempera 
ture the next, and rain and cold the next, the 
natives assure the Taffs that this is v-e-e-ery 
unusual” weather—"It’s never been like this 
before, this is really freak weather!” 

Leslie Bowman and Paul Handlon returned 
recently with two new Ryan ST-A’s, pur 
chased by Fort Worth Aviation School fron 
Ryan Aeronautical Company. Handlon, feeling 
he needed a rest from his duties as secondary 
instructor and flight examiner for the CAA, 
California for a third Ryan, 


bringing the total now in use at Fort Worth 


returned to 


Aviation School to 8. 
Earl E. Holden, 


Ritchey Flying and Victory Field at Vernon, 


parachute rigger tor 
saw a notice recently that parachute men 
were needed at the U. S. Naval Air Station 
at Corpus Christi. He went there, took the 
civil service examination, and was snapped up 
in a hurry. The navy needed 27 parachute 
mechanics and Holden was the only man to 
show up for the examination. Trained and 
licensed parachute packers are scarce. Holden, 
a parachute jumper for 8 years back in 
barnstorming days, will help in training some 


riggers at Corpus Christi 
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Leslie H. Bowmar Worth flying 
‘ [ } ind t was named 
\ ( ( under of the 
( \ Pa Bowman's ap 
n wa nde lL) H Byrd, Texas 
Wing ( i D 1 was followed 
ediat cement of the 
I W f ft. W. M. McDonald, 
5 ited w ere will be 
» Ad " R. K. Hanger, former dis 
" ad W War I captain, will 
. tt H. B. Ra auto dealer 
ind f 1 War I Fliers here 
2 Hodges Me 
N \A A if urlir ana 
LR. Ws | S. M will be medical 
+ " pectively 
R 1 Pig ! perator, i 
" / und Paul Harmor 
ste | - fhcer of 
new i undle a 
CAP act W. ( | ur manage 
ind B | any f 
| w " at i lipme! »th 
resp. a <a A end, p | 
t | YW < 1 wa 
| ; } | I award 
’ , pany, is 
tt t nmunication 
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Gulfport, Mississippi 
New Airport Taking Shape 
Municipal Air} S war has come 
America } \ ations re 
garding I } e present 
iW I Z ! I : Mr 
Wheeler Fa c I ct rules 
worse t i 1 p> on his 
tar ism t cant n ike 
da ly t] ( € : ri 
hat | ade a LD R ird Cox 
1d juite Inspec rs 
hat he ad be Jack Broon " 
irneyed Nort ind Wa und Laird are 
ithering du ICK I nga! 
Additions to Fa Vi Hillard Ha 
cOCK 8 muignty " Spartal 
Executive, but : af e go 
ernment 1s & ik 1} 
fiving s¢ Ol ‘ 1 a j [ i by Arthurs 
Hughes has 1 ia il be used 
“ the i I uction 
For Joe Hend n " ate colored 
\ nea Chiet I Grand has some 
ing new i A 1 Commercia 
Certihcate 
VW itb fhe 5 ratulations 
Private Gly: ( t ng ve Aeronca 
Super Chiet Ott well as enlisted 
ner from Kee Fic i ul ne m ou 
held M t Air Corps Training 
School flood 1 held lay to take les 
ons or to f f A The airport 
it Keesler Field $ u construction 
e ships ¢t 1 i ised ire using ou 
held as their ba I at this gives us 
Ac ance t sCC bat bombers, traimers 
und speedy pursuit 
The Round-t p lack RK has ieftt us 
for a job with ¢t ( : Air Service in 
New Orleans i s glad to see 
Morris Mount ft i utter his stay in 
Alexandria, Louisiana Our new Munici 
pal Airport is iking ape now About 
everyone at Gulfport has registered for serv 
ice in the CAP We ill awaiting some 
Assignments 
The annual visit of e Gulf Park College 
tor Women’s Avia Cla eft most of the 
younger men at ur airp ga-ga See 
you next mont! 
ARTHUR HUGHES, JR 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Ong Made CAP Deputy Wing 


Commander 
Civil Air Patrol—Major Wm. B. Robert 
wing commander in charge of the Civi 
Air Patrol in Missouri, appointed William A 
Ong as deputy wing commander in charge of 
patrol’s activities in Kansas City The 
rious air patrol groups being organized are 
inder Mr. Ong’s jurisdiction [he airport 
wing, largest of the units in this region, ha 
Edgar F. Smith, Jr., as its flight commander 
with ofhces located in the passenger station 
the M inicipal Air Terminal. Radio training 
ASS¢ are under way, with the instructio 
ering a period of five weeks. At the end 
t this time the students should be prepared 
) pass examinations for 3rd class radio tel 
phone operators’ licenses 

Private Fiying [he private flyer who 
wishes to take off from the Municipal Air 
port is now required ¢t taxi to the Clearance 
House and obtain a card from the ofhcer 

Nig flights are it present prol ibited 
Women in Aviation Although the Sout! 
west Aviation ( iference canceled its Apri 
eting which was to be held simultaneously 
witl the Women’s National Aeronautical 
Association, the latter organization is going 
torward with curtailed activities. The Kansas 
City Unit of the WNAA will act as hostesses 
» conventioneers in a two-day business ses 
sion April 24th and 25th, with Miss Marion 
Newell, National President, presiding. This 
rganization of women believes that the pres 
ent emergency will add impetus to uniting 
them and enabling them to establish a na 

nal program along the lines of defense 
Fairfax—Light military observation planes 
will be constructed at Fairfax Field by 
he Interstate Aircraft Company. This marks 


the second aircraft plant with California head 


juarters which has located an auxiliary plant 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Signs of the Tim A third station master 
was added to the Municipal Air Terminal 
force in February This means there will be 
i urport executive in charge it all times 
A 24-hour guard is on duty at each 
f the airport control stations, keeping strict 
supervision on the comers and goers 4 
Recently organized is a Trafhe Control office 
which co-ordinates civilian and military fly 
over established federal airways. Jack 
Tighe acts as chief in Kansas City and 
tor a note of normalcy, when you arrive at 





e Terminal this summer, observe the brand 


railroad embankments 


MELCHER 


lands ping on the 


MARION 


cw 
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Lawton, Oklahoma 
220 Horsepower Ship Added to Airport 
Fleet 


We 


and 


Swain Airport are all living 


of change 


in d 


world almost every day, it 


seems, something new comes up in the flying 
business 

New 
ire Mrs 
Deaton, 
Harnie, 


tioned at Fr 


students to start instruction 
Johnny Sadler, 
Thomas Hinkle 


fly 


taking 
Elmer Sapp, Paul 
Lieut. C. T. 


while 


and 
learned to here 
Sill, has 
. The 
Enid 


cross-country 


who Sta 


been transferred to 


Rolla, Missouri boys from the basic 


training school at recently landed here 


ym their trip There were 36 


Vultees in the flight. 
Emil 
ting in all the time they can so they can solo 


Bob 


‘nut 


Jannotta and Bob Gottschall are put 


Shau } 
draft 


soon (his screen name was was a 


sure movie star before the caught 


him 





the 
which 


latest addition airport is a 
220 = h.p. 


Theodore Swain purchased recently. It is a 


The 


Laird—a 


to 
ship Instructor 
three-place open cockpit ship which will be 
used to build up “heavy ship” time. 

Each airport has a couple of deputy sheriffs 


on hand nowadays—just in case 

Among those in line for private licenses 
are Dr. Howard Angus, Don Wilkinson, Lt. 
Bob Hutchins, and Bruce Renick. 

Enlist in your Civil Air Patrol 

Municipal Airport—One of the new regula 
tions 1S that no cross-country flights may now 


be made without special permission from the 
Local flights will be confined 
held 


at designated 


CAA inspector. 
ot 
and landings may be 


to a radius 25 miles from the home 


made only 
lirports. 


The spring CPTP has begun. Ground school, 


under the supervision of Leon Tisdale, has 
started with the study of Civil Air Regula 
tions, Instructor Duane Huscher and 
wife flew to Topeka, Kansas, where Mrs 
Husher got her birth certificate Sidney 
Miller, Jr., and Bobby Johnson are cadets at 
Sikeston, Missouri Bob Chambers is a 
bombardier at Will Rogers Field 

Joe David Mitchell has enlisted in the Naval 
Air Corps and will begin training at Grand 
Prairie. . Perry Seddon has just finished 


secondary CPT training at Shreveport, Louisi 
ana, and has entered the cross-country course 
Jimmy McNulty is still helping to “Keep 


1 the spring 


em Flying,” being an instructor i 
program 
TEHODORE SW 


MRS UN 
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Mexia, Texas 


Women's Ground School Class 
Organized 


Municipal Airport—Flight “A” of Squadron 


15, Texas Defense Guard, has now been ot 
ganized, with eight members and four ships 
and is progressing nicely Ralph Jones has 


been made captain, Vess Taylor first lieutenant, 


ind Fred Forster and Dr. Maurice Gage, 
second lieutenants 
Dr. Gage, local governor of the Texas 


Private Fliers’ Association, and R. J. Cardwell, 


manager of the Mexia Airport, attended Roy 
Taylor’s party in Fort Worth and reported 
much fun. They said it was almost as excit 


ing as the bank-robber hunt, which took place 


1 week later. Captain Jones and Lieutenant 


Taylor, in Texas Defense Guard ships, took 


Chief of Police McKenzie and Highway Patrol 
territory around 


Schuh the 


Mexia, within 15 minutes after the local bank 


man scouting 
was robbed. 

Many pilots visited our airport this month. 
Among them were Maj. O. C. Kuykendall of 
Temple, and Maj. and Mrs Cox, Mrs. 
George E. Haddaway, and Miss Sarah Shelton, 
ill of 
en route to Houston to the 


Lynn 


Dallas, who stopped for a short visit 


Ninety Nine Club 


meeting there. 


A ground school class for women was or 


ganized last Thursday night, and 30 attended 


Bob Schultz and H. A. Rudasill, instruc 
tors from the Corsicana Army School, flew to 
Houston for the week-end in Bob’s Rearwin 


MARY NAN MANNING 


Cloudster 
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San Angelo, Texas 
Rex Sikes New Instructor 
[he ships have been moved from the old 


field to the new Municipal Airport southwest 


f San Angelo. As yet, there is no hangar for 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 














the ships, but we hope to have one available 
very soon. All ships are now under twenty 
four hour guard as per orders of the CAA 

Miss Geneva Eckerman soloed the other 
day. 

IT'wenty-year-old Rex Sikes, Aurora, Mo., 
is the new instructor here at the Municipal 
Airport. Rex is an enthusiastic flyer. He 
started flying a year ago in a CPT class in 
San Antonio, and within a year he had his 
instructor’s rating. Rex has had time on 
Cubs, Stinson Reliants, Wacos, Aeroncas, Tay 
lorcrafts, and Cub Cruisers 

Doyle Lane is studying for his instructor's 
rating and Leroy Johnson is working for his 
commercial. Both are to go up for tests on 
the inspectors’ next trip 

The Texas Defense Guard Aviation Branch 
is still accepting applications for membership 
By the next edition I hope to give you full 
information about their review and commis 
sioned officers. Major Penrose Metcalf has 
worked practically night and day to get this 
unit organized. The TDG is a State defense 


unit; all others are nationally organized. 


JOYCE THERWHANGER 
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Shreveport, Louisiana 
Civil Air Patrol Officers Named 


The Civil Air Patrol officers in Shreveport 
are group commander, George Hearne; execu 
tive officer, Willis Young; adjutant, Claud 
Hamel; personnel and medical officer, Dr 
J. A. Hendrick; intelligence and public rela 
tions officer, Frank Hemenway; training and 
operations ofhcer, Robert Emery; equipment 
and supplies officer, Arthur Tacey; trans 
portation officer, Floyd R. Hodges; communi 


cations ofhcer, Preston Jeter. The Squadron 


Commander here is Newt Badgett and at 
Natchitoches it is Archie Breazeale. 

A very interesting demonstration of the 
various forms of administering first aid was 
given at the last business meeting of the 
Shreveport unit of the Women’s National 
Aeronautical Association by the Cities Service 
first aid team. Mrs. Mary Neal, newly ap 
pointed Louisiana governor for the organiza- 
tion, was present. Nearly all the members of 
this unit have filed their applications for 
Civil Air Patrol. 

The following primary students received 
their private licenses: Ingram Hartji, Moulton 
Storey, Richard Powers, Dy kes Leabo, W alte: 
Heard, Alfred Richardson, Jack Tinnin, Kirby 
Rowlen, Francis Eltife, Robert Raley, Harry 
Varner, and Dan Scarborough. Francis Eltif« 
was front-page news when he made an unin 
tentional “wrong-way hop” during his first 
solo cross-country flight. 


The North Louisiana chapter of the Ninety 
Niners held its regular monthly meeting at 
the home of Gail Wilbur. Mrs. Fannie Leon 
packer, national secretary of the organization, 
came up from Lafayette for the meeting. All 
members have sent in their applications for 
Civil Air Patrol. 

Recent marriages include those of Claude 
Cochran and Marie King, John Morwood and 
Rosemary Ellis, Froncis Hunter and Mary 
Alice Shores, and Albert Hatcher and Shirley 
O’Mara (the latter at Lowry Field, Denver 

It is said that Capt. Elmer Norton did a 
very neat job of landing his ten passenger 
Lockheed in an emergency field near Arcadia 
when an unusual accident occurred causing 
the glass in the cockpit to be broken 

Little Mary Virginia Portney, age seven, 
arrived in Shreveport from Charleston, Sout! 
Carolina. This young globe trotter was met 
at the airport by her grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. A. Leaming of Mansfield This was 


not her first trip alone, and brings her total 
air mileage to 25,519 miles. 

Cullus Z. Walker and James Schonlau were 
among the class of aviators graduated from 
Kelly Field in February. . . . Good luck to 
Angus Hendrick, who joins Pan American. 

Also to George Vaughan, now with th« 
ferry command, who said “hello” in his own 
fashion to Muny Airport when he last went 


through here 


MARJORIE HARDMAN 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma 
CAP Holds Spotlight at Airports 


The main interest around the airports at 
present is the Civil Air Patrol. W. G. (Bill) 
Green is our group commander, and Edith 
Zavitz has been appointed district chairman 
for the division. Edith is also First District 
Aviation Chairman for the Oklahoma Stat« 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Other appointments that Green has made 
for the CAP are: Stanley J. Ehlinger, in 
telligence officer; Walds B. Emery, executive 
officer; Richard C. Murry, adjutant; John 
N. Armstrong, training and operation; J. I 
Morris, equipment and supplies; George ( 
Waller, communication, and Jack McElroy. 
public relations. Squadron commanders are 
G. H. Westby, Harvey O. Young, Ed David 
son, and W. I 

Those assisting Mrs. Zavitz include Mrs 
Chester Bleyer, Mrs. W. G. Green, Mrs 
Cc. R. K. Johnston, and Mrs. Claude Went 
Zavitz has appointed Patricia 


Brown. 


worth. Mrs 
Campbell to the Sand Springs district and 
Mrs. Glenn Campbell to the Bartlesville dis 


trict. 
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Meacham Field 





REPAIR... . NOW! 


OUR U. S. GOVERNMENT-APPROVED 
REPAIR STATION No. 1177 IS 
FULLY EQUIPPED TO REPAIR YOUR PLANE 
FROM PROP TO TAIL WHEEL 
@ Factory Trained Radio Repairman for LEARADIO—RANGER— 
R. C. A—AIRGUIDE. 


@ All the Precision Equipment Necessary to Put Your Ship in Factory- 
Like Order 


@ Fly to Us for Your 100-Hour Check-Up and Relicense 
STINSON: THE IDEAL SHIP FOR CIVIL AIR PATROL AND 


INSTRUMENT TRAINING 
Immediate Delivery 


AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Phone 6-1356 








Fort Worth, Texas 
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EDITH ZAVITZ 





Faston, Pennsylvania, took his early training 
at Roosevelt Field, New York, completed his 
instructor’s course at the Spartan School and 
is now teaching others to fly at Hangar 5 
Dan J. Courtney, Appleton, Wisconsin 
completed his 2-S rating, and now is building 
ip hours for his instructor’s license 
lohn H. Timmermeister, from Lima, Ohio, also 
teaching there after completing his require 
ments with Spartan Other instructors 
idded_ recently include William R Letcl 
from Waterloo, lowa, and John | Hodge 
Lee Parent is working up trom his 2-S 
1 commercial license 
Robert I! Dalton, former instructor for 
he Women's Air Corps, is now instructor 
for the CPT at Claremore. His last solo stu 
dent there was Peggy Tommey Jack 


Houston is now instructing the girls 


JONNIE LAIRMORI 


"ROUND ABOUT 


Ada, Oklahoma Ada Flying Service is 
n new hands, effective last month. H. B 
Carter is the new owner, and he is doing 


verything in his power to keep Walker Field 


n open port 
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former years Alice had been business 
manager of a 50,000-acre Wyoming 
ranch where she also was a _ herds- 
woman. She had roped and branded 
cattle and operated caterpillars and 
trucks. But she didn’t know aircraft 
construction. North American hired 
her and educated the former herds- 





woman along industrial lines. She 
spent her first week in a shop uni- 
form in the electrical sub-assembly 
department, went through various 
jobs in which workers are advanced 
and through the tubing department. 
From machine to machine she learned 
cable splicing, swedging and bending. 
The drill presses were next (yep, the 
girls are on them now). Today she’s 
in charge of interviewing feminine 
applicants for jobs building airplanes. 
She knows all the answers and even 
tells the foremen a few things now 
and then. 
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your own AIRPLANE 
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Low Cost Financing 
Easy Terms — Quick Service , 
—— oS _— 3 Buy your plane — the AIRCREDIT way. A 

CR EDIT Be 7 complete Aircraft Finance and Insurance service 
4 for Southwest flyers and operators. Write for 
details or see your authorized aircraft dealer or 
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This NEW Cross-Country Trainer Has 


PV ERITREA G... 


y 
$ *, For several months WACO has 


a 


mechanics to equip this new model VKS-7F with 


worked with Civilian Pilot Train- 


ing Program operators, pilots and 


everything needed for the CPTP cross-country 
instruction and instrument training. 
Powered with the Continental W670-M en- 


gine . . . the same reliable series used in the 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT 


COMPANY - 


famous WACO UPF-7 secondary trainer .. . 
equipped with vacuum flaps, controllable pro- 
peller, and all required instruments and radio 
equipment—this new ship is ready to begin your 
cross-country program. 

Due to priority requirements, we suggest that 
you anticipate your needs and wire your order 


immediately. 
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